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GERMAN REFUGEES ASSISTANCE 
FUND 


This appeal 1s strongly supported by 


The Archbishop of Canterbury. H. Wilson Harris. 

The Archbishop of York. Sir Frederic Kenyon, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.B. 
The Bishop of Exeter. Sir Karl Knudsen, K.B.E. 

The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. Rev. J. Scott Lidgett. 


The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, G.B.E., D.B.E. 


University. : 
The Vice-Chancellor of London University. Rt. Hon. the Earl of Lytton, i 
: ie ; : . GCSiL GCAE. 
The Principal of Edinburgh University. " : - ; 
wh basse 7 Professor Gilbert Murray. 
Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B. ; 
Rt. Hon. Lord Noel-Buxton. 
Professor Ernest Barker. Dr. Cyril N 4 
Viscount Buckmaster, G.C.V.O. ie ten neiieie 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, P.C., K.C. tigi Meapapmaiasee 
Rt. Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G. Miss Eleanor Rathbone, M.P. 
Brig.-Gen. Sir Wyndham Deedes, The Viscountess Rhondda. 
CB... CMG. DSO. The Lord Rutherford of Nelson,O. M., F.R.S. 
Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington, F.R.S. Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S.1., C.B. 
Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, F.R.S. Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel, G.C.B., M.P. 
Rev. Archibald Fleming, D.D. Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E. 
Rev. Alfred Garvie, D.D. Dr. Tissington Tatlow. 
Professor C. S, Gibson, F.R.S. Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E. 
The Viscountess Gladstone. H. G. Wells. 


THE ASSISTANCE TO THE GERMAN REFUGEES IS NOW AN _ INTER. 

NATIONAL TASK DEMANDING THE SUPPORT OF ALL WHO BELIEVE IN 

LIBERAL PRINCIPLES. IT CAN BE APPROACHED ONLY IN A NON-PARTISAN 

SPIRIT, REMOVED FROM SECTIONAL INTERESTS AND NARROW PARTY 
AMBITIONS. 














The five non-Jewish and non-political societies in England have co-ordinated 
their work and combined their appeals in the GERMAN REFUGEES ASSIST 
ANCE FUND. During the past year, with the help of this Fund, valuable worl, 
has been done for German refugees. Constructive schemes have been initiated 
which offer the refugees the assurance of permanent settlement. These scheimes 
include retraining, educational plans, group settlements, schools and the placing of 
individuals in positions all over the world where they will not compete with British 
subjects. (Workers in England are fully protected by strict immigration regulations. ) 


CONTRIBUTIONS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED TO ENABLE THESE SCHEMES TO BE 
CARRIED ON. 


Only if large sums are available for making permanent settlements can destitution 
really be reduced. Lately even direct relief has been seriously restricted by lack 
of Funds. [P.T.O. 








Donations may, if desired, be earmarked for any ¢ 
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The five co-operating societies are :— 


THE ACADEMIC ASSISTANCE COUNCIL (Rooms of the Royal Society, 
Burlington House, W.1). President, the Lord Rutherford of Nelson, O.M., F.R.S.; Hon, 
Secretaries: Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B., and Prof. C. S. Gibson, F-.R.S. The 
Council, in defence of academic freedom, has provided research facilities for dismissed 
University teachers by means of temporary maintenance grants; in co-operation with 
academic committees in other countries it is finding more permanent openings for these 
scholars and scientists throughout the world. Directly or indirectly the Council has 
secured temporary refuge in Great Britain for 142 academic workers. Unless substantial 
funds are subscribed, these maintenance grants will expire before openings have been 
found, and these University teachers will be destitute, their abilities lost to the world. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE (3 [Endsleigh Street, W.C.1). Chairman, 
Professor Ernest Barker; Secretary in England, Gareth Maufe. This Committee, with 
twelve years’ experience in relief work, has organised _re-training camps in [england and 
France, in which students can receive intensive courses in agriculture and = manual 


= ican —— ——— 
———— 


trades, to equip them for other than the professional careers in’ which there is no ‘future > 


for them. Scholarships for the completion of their studies are given only to the most 
brilliant. ‘The needs of the students are specially urgent because in most cases they 
have no reserves with which to support themselves even temporarily. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR ASSISTING REFUGEE PROFES- 
SIONAL WORKERS (Liaison officer in England, Mrs. Mary Ormerod, 8& Primrose 
Hill Road, N.W.3). British representatives, Lord Cecil and Mrs. Corbett Ashby. This 
committee, with headquarters at Geneva, is making enquiries throughout the world to 
discover openings for nurses, social workers, doctors, school-teachers and other profes- 
sional men and women. Many hundreds of individuals have been enabled to start new careers, 
and there are over two hundred openings immediately available if money can be found to 
meet the initial expenses of travel, etc. 


GERMANY EMERGENCY COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
(I*riends House, Euston Road, N.W.1.).. Chairman, Prof. G. B. JEFFERY ; 
Secretary, Miss Bertha Bracey. The Quakers have organised relief centres, language 
classes, schools and rest homes in the centres where the greatest numbers of the refugees 
exist, for instance, in Paris and Amsterdam. They have started farms in the South 
of France and training centres elsewhere, in which refugee families can adapt themselves 
to agricultural life. Many constructive schemes, such as the provision of a farm school in 
Ifolland and a children’s school in England, can be immediately put into operation as soon 
as money is provided. 


THE SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND GERMAN APPEAL COMMITTEE 
(40 Gordon Square, W.C.1). President of the Fund, Lord Noel-Buxton. Chairman of 
the committee, Mrs. Ayrton Gould. Secretary, L. B. Golden. The committee, in co- 
operation with its committees on the Continent, has established camps for redugee 
children; opened a school in a chateau near Compicgne; started kitchens and social clubs in 
Paris; provided clothing and blankets for the children in the “barracks” in France; and 
developed a scheme for the financial “adoption” of individual children or families. 
The needs of children, who will be injured most permanently by a refugee existence, make 
the strongest claim on humanitarian grounds. 


THE ORGANISERS FEEL CONFIDENT THAT THEIR APPEAL HERE WILL 


BRING A GENEROUS AND WIDE RESPONSE. ALL ARE ASKED TO GIVE 
WHATEVER THEY CAN—NO GIFT IS TOO SMALL OR TOO LARGE—BUT 


DO PLEASE GIVE SOMETHING NOW! 


Cheques should be made payable to the 


GERMAN REFUGEES ASSISTANCE FUND 


and sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Sir Karl Knudsen, K.B.IE., at the offices of the Fund, 


424 Abbey House, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1 


allocated in agreed proportions to the five societies. General Secretary: ALAN M. Wetis. ’Puoxne: VIC. 592/ 


ne of the five societies; contributions to the general fund ar 
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For Sale ot To Let 























FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH Probably the most beautiful 


development in London. 
COMFLETE WITH EVERY MODERN_ REFINEMENT, 


| 
| 
| 
INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT M A N O ie | 
WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL | 
FIELDS 

| 

| 


BE AVAILABLE. 
PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, | 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. S.W.15. 


ELOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY, OPENING ON 
T > 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. ‘Phone: Putney 2123. | 





INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £200 to £350 


O PUTNEY HEATH 
Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Led. 




















F, D, IBBETT & Co., and MOSELY CARD & Co., 


125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS (Tels.: 1147-8). And at Oxted and Reigate. 








WITH PANORAMIC VIEWS 


Over miles of Sussex to the South Downs. 
SUSSEX-KENT BORDERS (45 minutes London).— 
THIS MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY HOUSE OF 
(HARACTER, formerly owned and occupied by the late 
Duke of Argyll and the Princess Louise, and in recent years 
reonstructed on a smaller scale to the designs of Sir Charles 
barry, R.A, 14 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 3 Bathrooms, 


‘Reception, Billiards Room and Lounge Hall. Main 
Water, Gas and Electricity, Central Heating; Garage 


and Stabling, THREE COTTAGES, Farmery. BEAUTI- 
PULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS of about 25 ACRES 
Y.B. The Home Farm is available if required). PRICE 
£11,000 FREEHOLD. 

fener's Agents, F. D. IBBETT & CO., SEVENOAKS 
Tels: 1147-8), and at Oxted and Reigate. 

















HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


READY FOR OCCUPATION. 





WILLETT-BUILT 
CHOICE POSITION 
ON HIGH GROUND. 
5 BED ROOMS, 2 BATH ROOMS. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
SPACIOUS HALL. 
EXCELLENT OFFICES. 
LARGE GARDEN. 
FULL SIZE GARAGE. 
DECORATIONS TO SUIT 
PURCHASER. 
For particulars of this and other houses 
apply : 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD. 
Sloane Square, 8.W. 1. 
(Telephone: Sloane 8141.) 





Local Office :— 
137A, Finchley Road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 











WHITEMAN & CO. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3. Tel.: Kens. 0026/7. 


UPSET PRICE—f1,500. 
GRIMSBURY MILL HOUS®*, 
BANBURY 


GEORGIAN HOUSE away from all irs 
heating, main water and gas. 3 Recepticu, 
9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, &c. Garage. 


2 ACRES. TROUT FISHING. 


REMARKABLE BARGAIN 
ARGYLE HOUSE, SOUTHBORO’, 
KENT 


High up with wonderful views. 
4 Reception, 6 bedrooms, bath, &c. Main electric light 
and drains. Independent h.w. boiler. 14 Acres. 
ANY OFFER CONSIDERED. 


OVERLOOKING PARK. 


BRIGHTON.—Well-appointed Residence on high 
ground and easily accessible. 3 Reception, 6 bedrooms, 
bath, servants’ sitting room, &c. All main services. 
Pretty garden. 


£1,800 FREEHOLD. 
A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office For 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 

Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
Crawley 328.) 


£1,450 FREEHOLD 


on high gravel land. 
House. 2 Reception 
3 double bedrooms, 
station. 
Also Semi-Detached, similar accommodation, £1,375. 
ELLIS THOMPSON & CO., 
Hayes Hill, Hayes, Kent. 


Central 
billiards, 





igatate Ph ne; 





Exceptionally wetl-built Detached 
rooms, labour-saving kitchen, 
good-sized 4th room. 4s mins. 





DORSET COAST 


LEASANT comfortable GEORGIAN HOUSE, just 

redecorated. 3 Reception, 7 bedrooms, bath, 

offices; garage; with or without tennis court, fruit 
garden and paddock. 


COMPTON, WYNYATES, BRIDPORT. 





WITH AMPLE FRONTAGE 
WELWYN HOUSE 


(30 minutes King’s Cross) 
£825 
detached, 6 rooms and garage, £12 ground rent. 
for sunshine in deiightful permanently 
roundings. Town amenities and country freshness. 
Inexpensive sports, Good schools. Gthers £525- 
£1,650: or to rent £35-£125 p.a. 
Guide from 


S. P. HOWARD, 
Estate Office, Howardsgate, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


Planned 
protected sur- 











LET. 


SOULTHWE Norrs, TO 
{ENUINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, three reception 
W rooms, seven bed and one dressing rooms, bath- 

com, &¢c.; garage (two cars), stabling; garden, pad- 
jock, cottage, &c.; town water and gas (electricity 
ivailable if reqrd.).—Apply Mr. Berson, Southwell, Notts, 
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THE WORLD'S UNRIVALLED PLAYGROUND 


Por tariff and particulars apply Express Services from- Euston Station 


2 ) 
Bureau ] 


Hotel, St. Pancras, London, N Ww orved by the L:MS 
Under the sa lanagement: WELCOMBE HOTEL, Stratford-upon-Avon 


Arthur Towle, Controller, LMS Hotel Services, St. Pancras, Lon 


WIS MASTERS VOICE’ 


THE BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS— 

delicate, noble and dynamic. If ever music was written for 
the delight of every man, it is these Bach Concertos. 
Played by the ECOLE NORMALE CHAMBER OR- 
CHESTRA, Paris, conducted by Alfred Cortot. Branden- 
burg Concerto. No. 1 in F Major (Bach). DB 2033-4 6- 
each. Brandenburg Concerto. No.2 in F Major (Bach). 
DB 2035-6 6/- each. Brandenburg Concerto. No. 4in G 
Major (Bach). DB 2037-8 6/- each. Connoisseur Records, 
obtainable to special order only. Pe , 
A MENDELSSOHN MASTERPIECE— Noel Coward 
Fingal’s Cave. A marvellous piece of nature depiction in (Wilding) 
music and ene of Mendelssohn’s finest works. Fingal’s Caz ¢—Overture—Op 
26 (Mendelssohn) Parts 1 and2. The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Adrian Boult. DB 2100 6/-. A Connoisseur Record, obtainable to Special 
order only. 


The Peer Gynt Suite, played by John Barbirolli and his Orchestra. “ Peer Gynt” 
—Suite No.1. Op. 46 (Grieg). No. 1—Morning. No 2—Death of Ase. No 





Yvonne Printemps 


dept. S.A 1 rectare| yn) and the -principal Previncial “A 


—— 


APRIL RECORD: 


that welcome in the Spring 













PERFECT RECORDING of GRIEG’S MOST POPULAR WORK. 


Anitra’s Dance. No.4—In the Hall of the Mountain King. JOHN BARBIROLL 
and HISORCHESTRA. C 2640-1 4/-each. Connoisseur Records, obtainable 
to special order only. 
TOTI dal MONTE—Welcome Back! 
Toti dal Monte’s reappearance on records is overdue. She is one of the few 
sopranos, specialising in operatic music, who has the genuine dramatic sense! 
Ah! fors é lui (Verdi) (Can it be he) La Traviata (Act 1). _'Toti dal Monte and 
the La Scala Orchestra. Lassit nel citlo (Verdi) (In yonder Heaven) Rigoletto 
(Act 3). Toti dal Monte and Luigi Montesanto. DB 2124 6-. A Connoisseur 
Record, obtainable to special order only. 
THE PRINCIPAL SONGS FROM “CONVERSATION PIECE”—by the 
Original Cast. 
©PUl follow my secret heart”? (Act 1) Parts 1 and 2, 
YVONNE PRINTEMPS and NOEL COWARD, 
DA 1363 4/-. 
Charming, Charming (Act 1), Dear Little Soldiers (Act 1), 
Yvonne Printemps, with Maidie Andrews, Heather 
Thatcher and Moya Nugent. DA13644/-. English 
Lesson (Act 2) Yvonne Printemps. Never More (Act 3). 
Yvonne Printemps and Louis Hayward, DA 1365 4-. 
| Finale (Act 2) Parts 1 and 2, Yvonne Printemps and Noel 
i Coward and Ensemble. Accompanied by His Majesty's 
Theatre Orchestra, conducted by Reginald Burston. 
(Sasha) DA 1366 4/-. The above records in Album, Series No. 206. 


His Master's Voice’ 


Send a postcard for full descriptive list to. ‘His Master’s Voice,” 











106M Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. (Prices do not apply in L.F.S.) 

















Go to Moscow and Leningrad for the 


MAY DAY CELEBRATIONS 


—the world’s greatest mass festival. 

See the enthusiasm of a_ people 

re-creating its whole national life! 

3 weeks tour from £23. Leaving 
London, April 21. 


LENINGRAD MUSIC FESTIVAL 


3 weeks tour from £23. Leaving 
London, May 12. 


SUMMER TOURS 


From &1 per day inclusive. 


Ya), 


Write for Programmes to :— 


fourisk: 


(Official Agents of the U.S.S.R. State Travel Bureau 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Or see your own Travel Agent. 
























Richmond Castle, Yorks. 


“‘ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 


and no better brand than the “ Three Castles” 
—THE VIRGINIAN 


WILLS'S 
THREE CASTLES 
CIGARETTES 
10 FOR 8? Handmade 
20 FOR 1/4 20 FOR 1/6 

50 FOR 3/3 Poe ge ic 


One expects to pay a little more 
for a cigarette of such excellent Quality | 
TT. 1 


CASE RR EEE 8 9-0) ee 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Y the series of speeches he is making in different 
centres in the country the Lord Privy Seal is 
putting—and keeping—the fundamental issues in inter- 
uational affairs before the people of this country as no 
other member of the present Government has done. 
The League of Nations, he told Essex Women Con- 
servatives a few days ago, was a vital part of world 
security, and world security was our security. The 
success of the Disarmament Conference, he told a Bradford 
audience, was in the true interests of our national security, 
and the authority of the League of Nations must have 
frst place. ‘This is profound truth and at the same time 
profound realism. If it were certain that Mr. Eden’s 
views were shared without reserve by all members of the 
Cabinet the future could be faced with more confidence. 
For they mean that the success of the Disarmament 
Conference is worth paying a price for, and the nature 
ofthe price is clear. If we are to gain in national security 
ourselves by the success of the Conference, as we unques- 
tionably should, we must be ready to do something for 
other people’s security. To that extent France’s tradi- 
tional appeals to us are reasonable. How far her actual 
demands at the moment are reasonable we can decide 
when we see them formulated. But the idea that 
security is always to someone else’s interests, not ours, 
is fantastically false, and Mr. Eden is doing admirable 
service in dissipating it. 
* * * * 


Tr 


In spite of the unreasoning hostility with which the 
French reply to the British memorandum on disarmament 
has been received in Germany, the door on further dis- 
cussion is by no means shut. But serious complications 
will be created if heed is given to the advocates of a 
Franco-British alliance as the solution to today’s s prob- 
lems. Relations between ourselves and France are all 
they should. be. Imperishable memories link the two 


countries together. They have the common bond of 
continued loyalty to democratic forms to unite them. 
But this country could not dream of letting itself be 
dragged at the heel of French policy. That would be 
an indefinite commitment beyond all toleration. To do 
France justice, she is harping on no such string. She 
stands, as she has always stood, for the maintenance of 
a collective system eentred at Geneva and charged not 
with the maintenance of frontiers as such but with the 
maintenance of peace. Nothing is emphasized more 
strongly in the French reply than France’s complete 
agreement with the British stipulation that Germany 
shall return to Geneva. Commitments under the League 
of Nations Covenant are explicit. We know where we 
stand. Successive Governments of all colours in this 
country since 1920 have accepted the Covenant unques- 
tioningly. To meet France on that basis, which is 
precisely what France wants, is a totally different thing 
from an exclusive alliance ; and an alliance with a country 
already tied to allies of her own in the least stable zone 
of Europe would be an entanglement far more fertile in 
complications and far less fruitful in security than normal 
co-operation within the framework of the League. 
* * * * 

The Honour of Motorists 

The statement that in January of this year 50 per cent. 
more motor vehicles were licensed than in January, 1933, 
is a satisfactory index of returning prosperity. From 
another point of view it provokes very different emo- 
tions, for it means that the potentialities of death and 
devastation on the roads of this country have been in- 
creased alarmingly. Those reflections, as the Minister of 
Transport pointed out in his unconventional and effective 
wireless talk on Tuesday evening, are inevitable on the 
eve of a holiday period which in previous years has filled 
mortuaries and hospitals throughout the country with the 
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victims of needless road accidents. This Easter the roads 
will be more crowded than ever before, and the degree of 
care that suffices on a comparatively empty road will not 
suffice on a full road. The duties of good citizenship do 
not cease when the citizen takes his seat at a steering- 
wheel. The Ministry of Transport Bill, designed to 
increase safety by legislation, is not available as these 
lines are being written, but without any further laws at 
all motorists are perfectly able, if they only will, so to 
control the dangerous vehicles in their charge as to give 
the country the unique experience of an Easter clear 
of road accidents. They should be on their honour 
to do it. 
* x * * 

Mr. De Valera and the Senate 

Mr. De Valera has precipitated a new issue in Irish 
politics by his measure to abolish the Senate. It follows 
lose upon the Senate’s action in throwing out the Bill to 
prohibit the wearing of blue shirts. At present the Upper 
Chamber has the power to suspend the passage of a Bill 
for eighteen months during the life of one Parliament, 
and it applied its veto last year to the measure limiting 
its suspensive power to three months. It obviously will 
not sign its own death-warrant by accepting the present 
I=]. Having declared for a fundamental change in the 
Constitution which would have the effect of investing the 
President with dictatorial powers, will Mr. De Valera be 
content to wait till lapse of time gives him what he wants, 
or will he seek to get it at once by an appeal to the elector- 
ate? He has ignored the Senate’s proposal to appoint a 
joint committee to consider the question of Constitutional 
changes. In his desire to brush aside all checks upon 
his own power, he appears to be unconcerned about the 
rights of minorities under future Governments. “* After 
me, the deluge ” seems to be the motto upon which the 
whole of his policy is based. 

* * x * 


Mr. Roosevelt and the Unions 

It would have been a deadly set-back to the hopes of 
National Recovery in America if the threatened strike 
in the motor industry had materialized, with all its in- 
evitable repercussions on other trades. President 
Roosevelt in his last-moment intervention has scored 
one more of his dramatic triumphs which will serve yet 
further to exalt his prestige. He heard the case for the 
employers who have hitherto refused to recognize the 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labour, 
and would deal only with their own “ company unions ” ; 
and he listened to the case of the Federation for the 
principle of collective bargaining through representatives 
freely chosen by the men. A settlement has been made, 
and whilst it is gratifying that both sides profess to be 
satisfied with it, it is evident that the unions have at 
Jeast been successful in winning acceptance for the basic 
principle of trade unionism. Thus, during the period 
of profound trade depression, which is not usually a 
favourable condition for collective bargaining, the trade 
union movement, weak in America throughout the whole 
period of booming trade, is now asserting itself as it has 
never done before. This could scarcely have happened 
but for the friendly influence of the Government. 

* * * * 


Austria as a Corporate State 

The Reichspost, which is the Government organ in 
Austria, states whereas that under the old constitution 
of the country the authority of the State derived from the 
people, under the new one it derives directly from God. 
For the Reichspost at any rate vox populi is evidently not 
identical with vor Dei. In spite of a piece of journalism 


of peculiar fatuity the new constitution is a very interest- 


ing production, betraying no slavish imitation of the 
Italian or any other model. There are to be an advisory 
and a legislative council, both corporative in Constitutio, 
T he former, for example, is to consist of a State Counc) 
of distinguished individuals appointed by the President. 
a cultural council representing the professions ; a 
economic council representing trade and industry ; ang 
: _ inches council representing the Austrian provinces, 
the legislative council will consist of a smaller number of 
representatives of each of these groups. The Cabinet j 
not to be responsible to either body. Its members are ty 
be appointed by the President, whose powers will be extep. 
sive. The vital question of how the President himsej 
is to be chosen appears not to have been settled. Though 
his authority may derive from God he can hardly bp 
divinely -appointed. : 
* x * ** 

Italy at the Polls 

The Italian elections, which took place on Sunday, 
must.be assumed to have had some mystical significance 
for Italians, though to the average citizen of a democratic 
country they savour of farce. A list of 400 candidates 
for the whole country, all, of course, Fascists, and selected 
by the Fascist Grand Council, was presented to the 
electorate, who had the choice between saying “ Yes ™ and 
‘** No ” to the whole list. The only possible interest in the 
result was in regard to the handful of electors who might 
have the temerity, in existing circumstances, to vote No, 
Actually only 15,265 voters out of over 10 millions did, 
and the Government finds significance in the virtual 
unanimity thus achieved. The new Parliament when 
clected will immediately vote its own decease, in order 
that it may be replaced by a council of corporations based 
on the various industries and professions. But long as 
these corporations have been under discussion hardly any 
of them have yet been created, and there is no knowing 
when they will be. The actual government of Italy, 
whatever the outward form, is not likely to be much 
changed while Signor Mussolini remains where he is. 
The critical question is whether its new structure will be of 
a solidity to endure when, ultimately, the controlling 
hand is withdrawn. 

* * * * 

Germany’s Recovery Programme 

The programme of national recovery to which the 
German Government is bending its energies is in some 
ways even more difficult than that undertaken by 
President Roosevelt. It is harassed by formidable 
external as well as internal difficulties. Whilst Ger- 
many’s foreign creditors cre anxiously clamouring for a 
settlement, her export trade (partly owing to the Jewish 
boycott) has been rapidly dwindling, and now she finds 
herself under the necessity of restricting the import ol 
the raw materials on which some of her industries depend. 
None the less the Government is hammering at the 
problem of providing work for the unemployed by con- 
pelling employers to take on hands and by the lavish 
use of public money on the direct stimulation of industries. 
Herr Reinhardt claims that the unemployment total 
will be reduced by 3,374,000 to 3,000,000 this month, 
and expects to bring it down to 2,000,000 by August. 
Meantime, money is being found for the vast expenditure 
on public works by such devices as compelling companies, 
after distributing small dividends, to invest a proportion 
of their profits in public loans. Thus it is obvious that 
the expansion of enterprise by private capital is limited 
at the same time as an enormous internal debt is being 
heaped up side by side with an enormous external debt. 
The Socialistic side of National Socialism is becoming 
more and more of a reality, but without Soeialistie 
consistency. 
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—— 
oil in Britain 

It is unnecessary to discuss at the moment the prospects 
of discovering natural oil. obtainable on a large scale in 
this country, oF the vast consequences which ‘would 
jollow for British industry. It is enough that the possi- 
xists, and that the Government has wisely decided 


pility ¢ : 
before any vested interests have been created that the 
ovnership of all petroleum which may exist in this 


country ‘shall be vested in the State. Surface-owners 
will have the right to be compensated for disturbances or 
Joss of amenity and no more. Persons who have obtained 
licence to bore will make payments to the State on any 
oil produced. This is as it should be. ‘The State will 
have the fullest power, not merely to derive an appro- 
priate share of the profit, but to control the whole develop- 
ment of the industry, if it comes into being, in an orderly 
manner, But if this right ought to be acquired in regard 
to oil, why not also coal? The distinction which has 
heen drawn between the two cases is subtle rather than 
important or convincing. True, there are vested interests 
incoal. But they can be bought out ; and there are coal- 
fields as yet undeveloped in respect of which land-owners 
have no moral claim to compensation. 
* * * * 


The State and Betting 

The Betting and Lotteries Bill, introduced in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday, will be examined in greater 
detail in these columns at an early date. While it is 
a comprehensive measure so far as track betting and 
lotteries are concerned, it leaves the important and per- 
plexing question of strect betting alone. That it involves 
some interference with individual liberty is undeniable. 
Most legislation does. ‘The broad case for it is that as a 
matter of objective fact betting in its various forms is 
responsible for a vast amount of poverty, distress and 
crime, and must, in the interests of tle community, 
¢ firmly checked. The sections of the Bill regarding 
the new sport, or diversion, of dog-racing are well 
calculated to achieve the desirable result of eliminating 
those tracks which can only subsist on betting — whether 
they rely on it to attract their patrons or draw their 
profits from heavy charges to bookmakers. The limita- 
tion of betting to 104 days a year, and of totalisator protits 
to 8 per cent. of the pool, is a sound provision, whose 
operation seems likely to reduce considerably the number 
of tracks in existence. On other features of the Bill, 
notably its restrictions on lotteries, we shall comment 
later. 

* * a 

Industry's Devastated Areas 

There was no very positive outcome of the House of 
Commons debate on the derelict areas, Lut it is something 
that the debate should have taken place at all. The 
spread of unemployment over the whole field of industry 
dwing the slump has diverted attention from the fact 
that in certain regions—especially Durham and parts of 
South Wales and Scotland—extreme distress persisted 
throughout the whole period of general prosperity, and 
is likely to remain if and when the general revival takes 
place. At the best, unless a great effort directed to this 
specilic purpose is made, the country is likely to be left 
with a permanent figure of more than a millions unem- 
ployed. There are whole towns and _ villages, whose 
inhabitants subsisted wholly on mining, in the vicinity of 
old mines most of which will never be re-opened. There 
are towns like Jarrow, whose 32,000 people depend on 
ship-building, with three-quarters of their workers unem- 
ployed. In such places the position appears to be one of 
enduring hopelessness. Theirs is a special problem which 
ought to be faced without delay, and organization set up 


to promote the training of the young, the migration of 
those who can be transferred to work elsewhere, and 
the establishment of local industries for those who 
‘annot. 
* * % % 

Women in the Civil Service 

The long-standing controversy as to the rights of 
women in the Civil Service is brought a stage nearer 
settlement in the report of the joint committee of official 
and staff representatives set up to consider the Royal 
Commission’s recommendations. Broadly speaking, the 
principle to be applied to women who hold appointments 
is that of “a fair field and no favour.” But the crucial 
question of the retention of women after marriage is 
dealt with by a compromise which may temporarily 
appease, though it will not satisfy, feminists. The feminist 
view is that the married or unmarried status of a woman 
is her own private concern, and ought not to be taken 
into consideration by an employer unless it affects her 
efliciency. The joint committee, following the Royal 
Commission, does not propose to abolish the general rule, 
but it empowers the Service to retain a woman after 
marriage if it desires to do so in view of her special 
qualifications. (In that case, of course, she will have no 
claim to that marriage gratuity which many of the lower- 
paid women look upon as a sort of prospective dowry.) 
The women have not got rid of all differentiation between 
the sexes, but they have gained something—how much 
depends on the spirit in which heads of departments use 
their discretionary power. 

* * * * 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—The main 
debate of the week dealt with the problem of derelict 
areas, where, owing to the permanent closing down of 
the only or the major industry, unemployment was heavy 
and chronic. Mr. Runciman and Sir Henry Betterton 
made a defence of the Government which showed sym- 
pathy more clearly than policy. Their case was that it 
was uscless to transfer population until there was room 
for them in industry elsewhere and that the new Un- 
employment Bill contained provisions to make them fit 
to move when they could move or be moved. The 
House of Commons, anxious as ever for drastic action, 
did not like this reply, but was not very fertile in alterna- 
tives. The success of the debate was Mr. Lawson, who 
cast aside his usual explosive manner, and made a 
restrained speech, full of the personal touches of one who 
knows his subject compendiously, such as the House of 
Commons always delights to hear. 

* * X* ** 

The unfavourable tone of the debate was really only 
another reflection of the dislike of the Unemployment 
Bill, which has grown with the limitation of debate upon 
it. This disgruntlement will be relieved if the Govern- 
ment, as they have promised to do, revise the time-table 
for the remainder of the Bill, and if the Budget has the 
desired repercussions upon it. It seems likely that both 
these contingencies will occur. Meanwhile, the atmo- 
sphere is generally one of suspense until after Easter. 
The days before the recess produced a lot of new Parlia- 
mentary meat. A new Bill to appease the conflict 
between titheowners and tithepayers, and another Road 
Traflic Bill designed to lessen accidents so far as the law 
can do so, were introduced. A new Coal Mines Bill 
was discussed under the lead of the bustling Mr. Ernest 
Brown, and a Bill to establish a National Maritime 
Museum was promised. The cynics were suggesting that 
one of the exhibits should be a model of the last British 
tramp steamer. 
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VERY reader of The Spectator, it may safely be 
asserted, is a reader of at least one daily paper. 
Often he reads more than one, and forms his own views 
on public questions alter considering what papers of the 
Left as well as of the Right have to say about them. 
But the average citizen has his favourite, or at any rate 
his familiar, organ. He rarely sees, or thinks of, the 
national Press as a whole, and if he did he could not by 
the nature of things view it with the same detachment 
as a well-qualified foreign observer,—such, for example, 
as Mr. Harold Scarborough, who contributes to the 
current issue of the well-known American quarterly 
Foreign Affairs a discriminating study of London daily 
newspapers as he sees them after years of residence here 
: as correspondent of the New York Herald-Tribune. 
It is not to be supposed that an American writer should 
be able to tell American readers much that British 
readers have overlooked about the Press of London. 
But familiar facts are often disregarded, or their sig- 
nificance ignored, and it is well to be reminded from time 
to time of the character of the journals on which the 
electorate of one of the few remaining democratic 
countries depends for its news, and from which in con- 

siderable measure it derives its views. 

No adequate survey of the British Press could exclude 
from its scope the great provincial papers in whose 
pages many of the best traditions of British journalism 
have been faithfully preserved. That has been empha- 
sized more than onee in these columns. But in this 
country more than any other of comparable importance 
the papers published in the capital city dominate the 
country as a whole. It is, of course, largely a question 
of distances. A London paper ean get anywhere in 
England, and to a good deal of Seotland and part of 
Ireland, by breakfast-time. There is every reason, there- 
fore, for singling out the London Press for special scrutiny. 
The London daily papers—and only the morning papers 
have a more than loeal cireulation—are seven in number 
(apart from the picture papers and the Morning Adver- 
tiser, an organ of the liquor trade, which few people have 
ever heard of), and they fall into two sharply defined 
categories. There are what may be termed the three 
serious journals—The Times, Morning Post and Daily 
Telegraph—with a joint circulation of perhaps 750,000, 
and the four popular papers—the Daily Mail, Daily 
Express, Daily Herald and News-Chronicle—whose com- 
bined output must be upwards of 7,000,000. It would 
not be much beside the mark to say that the four 
popular papers have roughly ten times the circulation 
of the three others. 

Distinctions are to a eertain extent a matter of con- 
venience, and not too much stress must be laid on the 
adjectives serious ~ and * popular”; but obviously 
there are three papers which appeal to the few and 
four which command the patronage of the masses. 
Traditionally the difference was reflected in price. The 
serious papers cost a penny before the War and the rest 
a halfpenny, the figures being doubled in each case for 
some time after it. Though that difference has almost 
disappeared, all seven papers except The Times now 
costing a penny, the distinction in type remains, which 
suggests that it reflects a fundamental difference in 
popular taste. It is not a reassuring reflection that 
irrespective of cost ten times as many people should 
prefer the popular to the serious type, for the defects 
of the large-circulation papers are too glaring to be 

They have, of course, their virtues. As pure 
They spend 
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ignored. 
journalism they are highly competent. 
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vast sums on securing news from the ends of the earth 
pressing every latest’ invention—the aeroplane the 

: > the 
transatlantic telephone, telephotography Into the ser. 
viee, and presenting it to the public in what, judged by 
the standards they themselves have set, is a high! 
effective piece of display. The treatment of the death 
and funeral of the late King of the Belgians by every 
London paper was highly creditable in every way, ln 
point of eflicieney the four popular papers haye yy 
superiors in any country. 

But on a broader view they have much to answer {y 
The author of the article in Foreign Affairs handles they 
indulgently. After speaking of the three serious papers 

. - » 
he continues : 

“Tn considering the four popular newspapers one passes ini 
altogether a different category of journalism—into a world whom 
film stars are normally more important than statesmen; where a 
erime passione! in Peckham will always drive a famine in Pekin of 
the front page; where ladies undressed to the legal limit frolig 
through the picture sections ; where women do not have babies, 
but only ‘happy events’; where human activities fall largely 
into the headline categories of ‘ sensations’ or ‘ amazing scenes’: 
and where the world’s doings are presented with the bright. incon. 
sequence of motion-pieture news reels.” 
























That is putting the indictment relatively low, but it does 
lay emphasis where it should be laid, on the grave dis. 
tortion of values of which the popular Press is con. 
sistently guilty. Ultimate values, it is true, cannot be 
assessed, still less accurately compared, but that 
broad distinctions exist between ephemeral and trivial 
events on the one hand and the play of far-reaching 
forees on the other no one will deny. The popular paper 
is under an irresistible compulsion to maintain a vast 
cireulation, and if possible inerease it, for without the 
circulation it will not get the advertisements (though 
advertisers are learning to distinguish between quantity 
and quality in circulation), and in the fierce competition 
of today that means financial breakdown. The tempta- 
tion to play down to the popular taste, instead of trying 
to elevate it, is therefore irresistible. At any rate it is 
not with any visible success resisted. 

Values must inevitably be distorted in the minds 
of a public brought up on the adjectives with which, to 
the exclusion of all sobriety, the vocabulary of the 
popular Press bristles. Every event worth recording 
must be “ amazing,” ‘ astounding,” ‘* sensational ” or 
“unique”; an engagement of marriage is invariably a 
“romance”; individual writers in particular papers, 
always “brilliant? or ‘ world-famous,” are acquired 
like professional footballers and advertised ad nauseam 
like film-stars. Life is a fever. Plain news as news 3 
something too dull to countenance. In such a world 
no balance ean be held. No reader of the Daily Express 
or the Daily Mail would realize that there is anything 
to be said for the League of Nations; or of the Daily 
Herald that humanity and sincerity of purpose could reside 
in any politicians outside the Labour Party. And it is 
on such presentations of the situation in the country 
and the world that millions of electors, men and women, 
subsist. The astonishing, and almost the only reassuring, 
feature is the apparent resistance of the average readet 
to such influence. Five papers out of seven in London 
back the Conservative Municipal Reformers on the 
County Council consistently—and Labour wins by 4 
comfortable margin. Water does run off ducks’ backs, 
but there would be more reason for feeling confidence 
in the future of democracy if the Press democracy 
supports could reconcile itself to treating serious problems 
seriously and eschewing the inflammatory and_ hyper 
bolical, and leave trivialities to the oblivion that befits 
the trivial, 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF TASTE 


ROM time to time the imagination is stirred by some 
valiant effort of a few enlightened persons to 
romote some amenity or prevent mischievous encroach- 
ments On the finer interests of the public. Little 


Portslade stands up against the powerful Corporation 
of Brighton to resist its ruthless proposal to run a 
notor-racing track across the face of the South Downs 
and thereby destroy their character. For years we 
have looked on at a struggle almost as prolonged as the 

{Trojan War over the body of Waterloo Bridge, success 
now swaying to the side of a purely utilitarian County 
(ouncil, now to that of architects and artists labouring 
to preserve Rennie’s splendid monument; and today 
ye see an ex-Minister of Transport, flushed with his 
victory at the L.C.C. elections, defying the judgement 
of a Royal Commission and all the traditions of the 
Progressives and claiming a mandate to destroy the 
structure. Will any effective voices be raised in Parlia- 
ment to stop him ? 

For a quarter of a century a group of persons intent 
on securing a National Theatre in London have en- 
deavyoured to get support from the Government such 
as no other great European State has withheld from 
its national drama. They have not yet abandoned 
hope, and in the meantime, to show what can be done 
ina smaller way, Miss Lilian Baylis has been bravely 
maintaining her modest national theatre in the slums 
of the Waterloo Road. Various societies exist, again and 
again making their proposals or their protests with 
a view to preserving ancient buildings or the beauties 
of the countryside or rights in public footpaths. Some- 
times they prevail, but more often through lack of 
concerted effort they do not. Enthusiasts for town- 
plannmg have won acceptance for the theory and to 
some extent even the practice of town-planning ; but 
sometimes in its name atrocities of development have 
hen perpetrated worse than the evil they were intended 
to check. If the nineteenth century and_ especially 
the Victorian age is contemptuously criticized by thr, 
yong today, is that not in some measure because 
with all its great pretensions to enlightenment and 
culture, it allowed utilitarian ugliness to triumph utterly 
over what was gracious in the outer form of the national 
life?’ Today the same utilitarian forces, owing to the 
immense strides in modern _ invention, more 
powerful than ever, but there is a much more widely 
diffused opposition to their more brutalizing influence. 
Ruskin and Matthew Arnold were lonely voices erying 
inthe wilderness. ‘Today there are scores of thousands 
of persons uttering sentiments similar to theirs. The 
masses Of the people are half consciously, half uncon- 
scously, on their side, and would welcome a lead from 
those who are capable of giving it. 


are 


The position is not that of a nation divided between 
the educated and the uneducated, an aloof culture on 
the one side and proletarian ignorance on the other. 
The elaim which is urged is not that of an aristocracy 
of intellect with exceptional aesthetic sensibilities and 
ustidious tastes, but that of an enlightenment by which 
il benefit, some only being fully conscious of their 
fds and articulate in expression, the rest being dimly 
‘nseious and inarticulate. The common enemy is 
hot mere ignorance, but something even more formidable, 
‘powerful Philistinism which is fully vocal and capable of 
enlisting specious argument on its side. It is capable of mas- 
ierading as common sense, as when it tells the people of 
Brighton that the would-be preservers of the Downlands 
ae out-of-date and must give way to those who understand 


how much money the motor-track crowd would spend 
in the entertainment quarters of their busy town. 
Sometimes it takes a more dangerous form, as when 
it invades the mind of a man by no means unimaginative, 
a man of high reputation and proved talents, trusted, 
and, as a rule, rightly trusted, by his political followers— 
such a one as Mr. Herbert Morrison. 

The case of Mr. Morrison affords an admirable example 
of the insidiousness of the danger against which public 
taste should be fortified. For such an advocate, in 
committing the new Council to the Philistinism of its 
predecessor, is skilled in the sophistic art of making the 
worse appear the better cause. Note how skilfully in 
his apologia he represents his opponents as backward- 
looking sentimentalists, he being a forward-looking 
realist who believes in the genius of living architects 
and engineers. It is reasonable to agree with him that 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott’s design for a new bridge is 
impressive, and that so brilliant an architect may prove 
capable of holding his own with Rennie. But in so 
far as this problem depends on taste, the excellence of 
Sir Gilbert Scott affords no reason for destroying the excel- 
lent work of Rennie. Is it really necessary that one master- 
piece should be destroyed in order that another should 
have its turn? Would we exclude the reading of Homer 
because Shakespeare is as good, or banish Shakespeare 
because we have an excellent modern playwright in 
Mr. Shaw? The public needs to be warned against, 
special pleading which, by subtly appealing to gencrous 
sympathy for what is new and progressive, uses this 
sympathy for depreciating what is excellent in the old. 

The reason why this sort of Philistinism, so plausible 
in its appeal, often triumphs in England is because 
people of taste, notwithstanding that in the long run 
they stand for the vast majority of the nation, are 
utterly unorganized for action. It is natural that it 
should be so, for taste in its nature is an individual 
attribute, and does not rest upon the obvious utilities 
or those material things which can only be won by 
co-operative action. For the purposes of politics, and 
the setting up of bodies of men to administer the country 
and the making of its laws, Great Britain is most effi- 
ciently organized in parties. The financial interests of 
the country are at once able to make their voices heard 
when there is any threat to their safety. Labour 
becomes vocal through its trade unions. The productive 
and distributive traces have their spokesmen who 
speak influentially for their respective groups. In 
spite of differences within the Anglican Church, the 
Church acts as a single whole against aggression from 
without; and the Nonconformist bodies are articulate 
in all that relates to their interests. 

Religion, education, politics, finance 
have representatives who spring to arms when there 
is any threat to their respective rights. But in the 
matter of taste, whether it is literary or artistic taste, 
or taste in the enjoyment of the good things in landscape 
and architecture, opinion is expressed with discordant 
voices; the internecine conflicts between individual 
writers, artists and erities obscure the fundamental agree- 
ment which is necessary to their bemg—an agreement on 
first things, which makes them, and ali that they stand for 
in the life of the nation, an object of attack to the 
essential Philistine in pursuit of the coarser utilities. 
Whether the finer sense of the whole nation—for we 
mean nothing less than that, and not the whimsical 
tastes of the dilettante or the expertism of the connoisseur 
—whether this finer sense of the community can ever 
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focus itself to become a perfect instrument for action, 


may doubt. But certainly this country will be 


ill-equipped to pass decently through the period of 
increasing material change which is coming upon us 
and to preserve its soul in the process unless those 


——— 
who have the right equipment take more share jn pubj 
life, and will stand together to guard the things which 
they value and promote the action which they think 
necessary as resolutely as property-owners stand py 
property-owners, or bankers by bankers, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OME House of Commons arrangements and practices 
concern the House of Commons alone, some concern 


the electors who send members to the House. Among the 
latter is the consistent refusal of the average M.P. to go 
near the House on Fridays. Friday is, of course, a Private 
Members’ day, when Bills on a diversity of subjects— 
none of them admittedly of first-class importance ; other- 
wise they would be Government measures—are intro- 
duced, With a House in which the Government majority 
is so great that divisions are a mere formality the few 
remaining’ rights of Private Members ought to be most 
jealously guarded. Yet week after week Private Mem- 
bers’ Bills are talked out, though there is a majority of 
members present in favour of them, because the necessary 
hundred members to carry a closure resolution is not 
fortheoming. Last Friday Miss Horsbrugh’s Bill on the 
drinking of Methylated Spirits fell through because the 
closure was only carried by 48 to 28; a fortnight earlier 
Mr. D. M. Mason’s Sunday Trading (Scotland) Bill lapsed 
because the closure figures were only 61 to 42 ; and so on. 
Members of Parliament are elected—and paid—to attend 
«the House in normal cases five days a week (or rather, 
four and a half, for they rise at four on Fridays), not four. 


* bd * * 


Since public opinion in this country (not without 


ample reason) is uniformly adverse to General Goering, 
whose book, addressed to the English-speaking peoples, 
has appeared this week, I am glad in fairness to reproduce 
a verdict on the Prussian Premier given me by one of his 
intimate friends, for whose judgement generally I have 
considerable respect. He depicts Goering as the spearhead 
of the attacks against the Communists, and claims that 
the violence and hyperbole (exaggerated in the abbre- 
viated reports that have reached this country) in his 
speeches is directed at the internal foes of National 
Socialism alone, not at all at any foreign Power. He is 
represented as profoundly anxious for an Anglo-German 
understanding—as his book, however inept, indicates. 
As to the story of his drug addiction, it is (I am, of course, 
quoting still) perfectly straightforward. Goering, badly 
wounded in the Munich putsch in 1923, was smuggled 
across the frontier and in hospital heavily dosed with 
morphine. Addiction resulted, but he went to Sweden 
for curative treatment, broke the habit, and the strenuous- 
ness of his present life is sufficient evidence that there has 
been no recurrence. Such is the story, which, as a believer 
in the principle audi alteram partem, I give without 
prejudice, and without further comment. 


* * * * 


It is not out of place, I hope, to put in here a plea for 


the humble pilehard—though there is really no reason fo, 
using any such derogatory adjective about so succulent 
a pelagic denizen (I borrow the term from the present 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries). I see that a 
Cornish fisherman named Pender from Mousehole (he 
ought surely to have been from Sennen Cove, where they 
are all called Pender, unless they are called George or 
Nicholas) presented the American Ambassador with a 
crab and a bunch of pilchards. Anyone could have the 
crab if they would give me the pilchards. Herrings are 
well enough, and everyone ought to eat them once a week, 


But for richness and flavour a Cornish pilchard properly 
fried drives any herring out of the field. That, perhaps, i 
why the pilchards all go to Italy, while the herrings won't 
even go to Russia. 

* * ~ * 


An interesting light will be thrown on the exten 
to which religious tolerance exists in Germany whe, 
the Baptist World Alliance holds its quinquennia| 
congress in Berlin in August, for the main_ busines 
of the congress will be to receive and discuss the reports 
of five commissions which have been studying various 
fundamental social and religious problems. Two of 
those problems, pertinently enough, are Nationalism 
and Racialism. A good deal of hesitation was fel 
about meeting in Germany at all in the circumstances 
(the venue had been fixed before the Nazi revolution), 
but I understand Herr Hitler’s Government has given 
repeated assurances that “the fullest freedom of dis. 
cussion ” will be allowed. How far the 65,000 German 
Baptists will be disposed to express themselves with 
such freedom is perhaps problematic. 

* * * * 


The alarms expressed in some sections of the French 
Press about the dangers of armed outbreaks in Paris need 
not perhaps be taken too seriously, but they accord very 
closely with news that reaches me from Paris through 
private channels. There are far too many revolvers in 
private hands in France, and though restrictions may be 
placed on the purchase of new weapons, the War left 
quite enough of them behind to supply combatants ona 
substantial scale. The Stavisky scandal has produced a 
strange state of nerves, and a chance outbreak might 
easily grow to something serious. But the general view, 
I gather, is that M. Doumergue (whose broadcast speech to 
the nation was evidence that the Government realized the 
need of some special appeal) has the situation sufficiently 
in hand to make any grave trouble unlikely. 

* * * * 


To appoint the Vicar of Plymouth (Archdeacon 
Dawkes) as Suffragan Bishop of Plymouth in place of the 
late Dr. Masterman may seem on the face of it unimagin: 
ative, though on personal grounds the choice is gool. 
Actually the reasons are obvious. There is no stipend 
or at any rate, no stipend worth talking about, for the 
Suffragan Bishop, who must therefore hold a substantial 
living to enable him to subsist at all. Dr. Mastermai 
was Rector of Devonport and was straitened in cr 
cumstances as no man in his position ever ought to be. 
If it is true, as has lately been contended, that money 
is always forthcoming for a new diocese, the soontt 
a separate see of Plymouth—long desired and expected- 
is created the better. 

* * “ *k 


Mr. Baldwin’s reference, in the Ministry of Defene® 


debate, to “ Epstein statues in the Parks,” remindel 
me forcibly of the story of how Lord Balfour took him 
to see Rima in Kensington Gardens for the first tim 
There are good reasons why I cannot transcribe here 


verbatim the comments interchanged, but no one whe 


has heard the story is likely to forget it. 
JANUS. 
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CAN AUSTRIA SURVIVE? 
By PRINCE HUBERTUS LOEWENSTEIN 
It may not even at restoring stability are far from negligible. It has a 


HE Austrian crisis is not yet over. 
have reached its climax. Ever since the end of 
the War, Austria has been the sick child of Europe, 
but it was only last year that the trouble came to a head. 
The real crisis began when the National Socialists 
in Germany seized power, z.e.. when they had broken 
the Weimar Constitution to which they, like all Germans, 
yeresworn. Since then they have turned their attention 
to Austria with ever-increasing energy, for to subdue 
her would at least be a visible sign of success. They 
have shrunk at nothing in their attempts to overthrow 
the Dollfuss régime, knowing that on it alone the inde- 
pendence of Austria rested. Not only the economic ruin 
of Austria, but the distribution of pamphlets, the throwing 
of bombs and revolver shots at Austria’s leading men 
were among the tactics they pursued. 

Js it to be wondered at that the position of Chancellor 
Dollfuss became a very difficult one? Added to this 
was the fact that his fight with his own Social Democrats 
did nothing to help the internal consolidation of his 
country. Yet he succeeded. He gathered the forces 
of the country firmly in his own hands, and probably 
at such a time a strong ruler at the centre is essential. 
But what are these “ forces of the country ” on which 
the Government can rely? Certainly not all of the 
former Social Democrats who constituted 43 per cent. 
of the population, nor the National Socialists, who 
can be estimated at 30 per cent. There remain 27 per 
cent., and pessimists assert that even this is a highly 
problematical figure. Recently all sorts of disquieting 
rumours have been heard again, and, with the immediate 
danger passed, the National Socialists are bolder than 
they were in February. 

It is true that the Government has had _ politica 
suecess abroad, which may have an effect at home. 
Also, it is doing all it can to reconcile its former adver 
saries of the Left, though hitherto it has not felt able 
to give up the mass trials enacted against Social Demo- 
cratic leaders; it is to be hoped that this will shortly 
be possible. This, to my mind, is essential if the State 
is to be saved, for only with a reconciled working-clags 
can the fort be held against the National Socialists. 
As is well known, the attempts of reconciliation are 
being made through the “ Freie Arbeiterbund Oester- 
reichs.” This organization represents a new form of 
the non-political trade union movement. At the head 
of it is Dr. Zeinitzer from Klagenfurt, one of the most 
capable former Social Democrats, who for many years 
was a member of the Karnten local government. On 
his success or failure the fate of Austria may depend. 
The danger is that the former Social Democrats may 
join the National Socialists. If Dr. Zeinitzer can 
prevent this happening, then his name will go down 
tohistory. Of almost equal importance are the activities 
of the “Freiheitsbund,’”’ whose founder, the old Christian 
Socialist leader Leopold Kunschak, has got the confidence 
of the Viennese working-class. These two organizations, 
the “Freie Arbeiterbund ” on trade union lines, and 
the “ Freiheitsbund ” on political lines, therefore deserve 
the special attention of the English public. 

That the existence of Austria in normal times is an 
fconomie possibility was proved years ago. But the 
economic situation depends on internal peace, because 
& country which relies to such a large extent on tourist 
traffic must enjoy stable political conditions, as does 
Switzerland. 

The resources at the disposal of a Government aiming 







reliable police force and a good army. Behind it stand 
the militant formations of the ‘* Heimatwehren,” the 
Catholic “ Sturmscharen” and the important social 
organizations already mentioned, while its friendship 
with Italy should protect it from surprise attacks by 
National Socialist bands. But these factors, of course, 
may not make themselves felt at once, and the trade 
treaties recently concluded with Rome will need time 
before they bear fruit. 

Another question remains still unsolved—the national 
one—which the National Socialists are using against 
Dr. Dollfuss with special intensity. As is well known, 
they accuse the Chancellor of being “a traitor to his 
country,” because of his attempts to keep Austria in- 
dependent. This propaganda has been most successful 
with the upper and lower middle classes, and it is very 
necessary to convince these classes that the work which 
Dr. Dollfuss is accomplishing has nothing to do with 
any “ Separatism,” but is of true national service in the 
whole German problem. The difficulty is that, until 
the rise of the Third German Reich, practically nobody 
in Austria would have voted against the “ Anschluss,” 
1.e., union of the two German States. The National 
Socialists maintain that therefore the whole popu- 
lation is now pro-Hitler, in spite of the fact that in 
reality, Hitler has nothing whatever to do with the true 
Germany. Fortunately, despite all the propaganda, a 
knowledge of these facts is gaining ground in Austria. 


This is especially so among the working classes, who 
at one time were all in favour of the * Anschluss,” but 


now perceive that union with “ the Third Reich ” would 
only mean the destruction of their own country. I 
cannot help feeling that one of the best ways of fostering 
this healthy spirit would be to revive the black-red-gold 
colours in Austria, the colours which for a century have 
stood for the national German cause on the Danube. 

Austria can only continue to live if she takes upon 
herself the representation of the entire German people, 
and if Austrians realize that “ Deutschtum ” is only there 
where the fight for Freedom and Right is still possible. 
The Austrian Social Democrats once coined the saying 
that, for Austria to live, it must become the German 
Piedmont. It was a good saying, for Austria in herself 
must unite all the historic powers of the German nation 
which are so ineffectual on German soil today. One 
more thing is essential. Anti-Semitism must not become 
part of the political programme. On this will depend 
the attitude of foreign States, the position of the Austrian 
Government itself. It can only fight the principles of 
National Socialism if it protects and preserves the right 
of all loyal Austrian subjects (and this the Jews un- 
doubtedly are). 

I have no desire to play the prophet, and only wish to 
give the pros and cons of the present Austrian situation. 
Seen as a whole, the picture is as follows. On the one 
hand, a huge propaganda backed by the National 
Socialistic Germany, a working-class only partly recon- 
ciled to Dr. Dollfuss, a precarious economic position and 
perhaps even tension between the various governmental 
groups. On the other, reliable armed forces and powerful 
organizations which are already successfully bringing 
together the diverse units of the State. Furthermore, 
Austria has the support of all States which are anxious 
for the peace of Europe. 

These two sets of factors are in the balance. I say, 
therefore, that the present situation is by no means 
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desperate, and that the help which foreign Powers may 
grant to Austria will not be merely artificial revival to a 
political entity already dead. 

On Dr. Dollfuss’s side is the legitimacy of his position, 
the reluctance of the National Socialist bourgeoisie to 
employ force against the existing State, and, above all, 
the factor of time. Every week strengthens the Govern- 
ment’s position, so long as it carries through its policy of 
reconciliation. The German example of National 
Socialistie economic catastrophes has begun to frighten 
people, and the Catholics of Austria must not be for- 
gotten, for they have watched the suppression of their 


——S—=S=S=, 


Church in Germany with ever-increasing horror, Jp a 
country like Austria the attitude of the Church plays an 
important part, and its adhesion to Dr. Dollfuss ig of the 
greatest significance. 

Austria, therefore, can live ; for she possesses in herself 
sullicient political and moral stamina to do so, Th hey 
economic affairs, however, she needs support, and that js 
no unreasonable demand. A sound foundation exists 
and this can be built upon. On this assumption it ought 
to be practicably possible to preserve the independence 
of the country for the benefit of the coming Germany 
and thus for Europe. “ 


THE COLOUR BAR IN BRITAIN 


By D. F. KARAKA 
[Mr. Karaka, President of the Oxford Union last term, was the first Indian to hold that office.) 


HERE are some things about which you cannot argue, 
The Colour Bar is one of them. It is a prejudice 
that is part of the heritage of the white races. The 
English, who pride themselves on their sense of justice 
and fair play, and on their great traditions of liberty 
and the equality of all men, are a little surprised when it 
js pointed out how strong a prejudice there is in this 
country against coloured people. This much at least 
must be said of the English—that they are not unduly 
aggressive or blatantly rude, They are no doubt a well- 
mannered nation, They realize it is not polite to lynch, 
The English attitude is more dignilied—condescending 
in its kindness, patronizing in its tolerance, The English 
are prepared to overlook what they regard as this great 
tragedy of human nature, and even to extend an ocea- 
sional hand of welcome, so long as everything is done 
within reason and discretion. Beneath a suave exterior 
there is always the fecling that men are classified by 
nature into those who are white and those who are 
coloured. These two divisions are to so many English- 
men fundamental in the classification of men, There is 
also a deep-rooted conviction that of the two the white 
races are in every respect superior, and against such a 
conviction, which is almost a faith, the coloured man 
finds it futile to argue. 

The causes of this colour prejudice go further back than 
this century. In the various conflicts between the East 
and the West the white races came out successful. They 
built empires and conquered countries. It is their 
civilization that has predominated during the last 
century. They naturally fecl that they have got some- 
where, whereas the coloured races have merely lagged 
behind. No wonder they fecl so sure of their 
superiority, Nothing is so stimulating to scif-assurance 
as success. 

But this century has seen many great changes. There 
has been a revival in the East, an awakening of national 
consciousness which rebels against any form of foreign 
domination, The coloured man, now aware of the great 


possibilities in his race, asserts his independence. He 
has suffered a great deal of humiliation, Unpleasant 
8 l 


incidents have created in him a bitterness which he takes 
with him all through his life. The finer the education he 
has had, the more deeply he resents the suggestion that 
colour should make all this difference in man. He loses 
confidence in himself. The Colour Bar from without, 
which is the result of the attitude of the white races, 
Ieads to a Colour Bar from within, which is of his own 


creation, He instinctively holds back from certain 
things. He is afraid of being humiliated. He is so 


terribly sensitive, and always anxious to preserve his 
self-respect, which even colour cannot bar, 
Tourist agencies, which exist in order to provide 


facilities of travelling to foreigners from all parts of the 
world, discriminate between white and coloured people, 
In their booking conditions they include a clause which 
gives them the right to break their contract with those 
who do not belong to “a pure white race.” It is only q 
polite way of enforcing the Colour Bar. Hotels jp 
Kngland are known to have refused admittance to well. 
known Indians and to coloured stars from America, 4 
few notable cases come to the notice of the public, but 
there are hundreds of thousands of coloured men who 
every day of their stay in Ingland are made to feel 
that they must stand excommunicate from all society 
of decent men. Is this in the best traditions of English 
fuir play and justice ? 

The main argument used by the English in defending 
their prejudice against colour is that the coloured man 
has not the same culture, the same refinement, the same 
mannerisms. The Indian, for instance, is regarded in 
this country as illiterate, because of his un-English- 
English accent. It is somewhat unfair to dump the ideas 
of western civilization on a country which was once 
steeped in a glorious Eastern culture, and then to accuse 
the Indian of failing to conform to the standards of a 
civilization foreign to him. From the Indian’s accent you 
cannot infer that he lacks culture. We may not wear 
it on our sleeve, but surely there is no question of doubt 
that ours is a much more ancient culture. 

In England there is a value attached to that which is 
cither rare or old. A modern replica is considered cheap 
and vulgar. The English despise imitations. They dis- 
like the nouveaue riches because their wealth is not 
handed down from generation to generation. — It is con 
sidered demeaning to be caught in an attempt to establish 
the antiquity of one’s newly-acquired wealth. But itis 
much worse to be caught in an attempt to fake the 
antiquity of one’s culture. 

It is, however, cncouraging that the new gencration o 
Englishmen, now students at the various Universities 
have much less of these prejudices than the generation 
that preceded them. Oxford and Cambridge have 
recently shown themselves sufficiently advanced to brush 
such prejudices aside. But there is still a section, hov- 
ever small, brought up in the old conservative school of F 





thought, who feel uncomfortable at the thought of being F 


on equal terms with “a coloured man.” In many clubs 

in Oxford there is discrimination in membership. To 

this no one can object. A club has a perfect right to pick F 
and choose its members. But when, as in one vel ff 
glaring case, a particular club goes so far as to exclude 
Indians from being entertained on its premiscs even &F 
guests of its own membcrs, one cannot help feeling © 
that the bounds of common courtesy are slightly over 
stepped. 
















But this is not true of Oxford as a whole. It} 
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ssuring that there are many Englishmen in Oxford 
who fight with their own countrymen to remove whatever 
traces there may be of a-Colour Bar. For Oxford—and 
(ambridge—have realized that there is a mutual advan- 
tage in association with Indians and coloured men. 

One cannot foretell what will be the outcome of this 
conflict between the white and coloured people. Nor’ 
is it possible to suggest a solution to so great a problem. 
it will not help to include in the constitutions of various 
countries a clause which asserts the equality of all men, 


js rea 


irrespective of their caste, creed or colour. What must 
change is the whole attitude of the white races through 
the world. This can only come about when they feel 
that coloured people are strong enough to assert their 
independence. That is one of the great points in favour 
of self-government for India. The opportunities for 
exploiting the coloured races must lessen. This can only 
come through political freedom. It is only when a 
nation is free that it can break the prejudices against 
itself. Mere argument can never remove the Colour Bar. 


A RHEUMATIC NATION 


By OUR MEDICAL 


HE disorders grouped popularly under the general 
name of rheumatism are the chief cause of adult 
invalidity in this country, being responsible for one- 
sixth of the total certified illness among English working 
men, Sir Walter Kinnear recently estimated the cost of 
chronic rheumatism in Great Britain at not less than 
seventeen million pounds a year. Far more important 
than anything measurable in money cost is the enormous 
amount of pain and incapacity entailed, It is interesting 
to speculate on the reasons that account for our continued 
uncertainty as to the nature and causation of this group 
of disorders, in spite of the notable advances made in 
the last quarter of a century in physiological and patho- 
logical knowledge and in laboratory technique. 

For uncertainty there still is.) When, a few years ago, 
the Red Cross Central Clinic for the treatment of chronic 
rheumatism was opened in London, the present writer 
commented: ‘‘The establishment of this Clinic is a 
victory for those apostles of hygienic therapy who have 
remained loyal to the Hippocratic tradition. Not the 
least valuable of the opportunities which the new treat- 
ment centre will afford is that of intensive study of the 
rheumatic diseases, Especially may the systematic 
collection and tabulation of so large a number of case- 
histories, correlating symptoms with environment, here- 
dity and physical idiosnycrasy, throw some light on 
causaticn, and therefore on possible prevention, It 
would be surprising if conditions so various as those 
included in this pathological group could all be traced to 
one and the same cause. ... Cures, indeed, in any 
but mild cases, are likely to be few and far between. 
But the amount of improvement in physique and capacity 
may well be very great.” The recently published report 
of last year’s work at this clinie shows results fully 
justifying the efforts which the institution embodies. 
So far, however, no striking addition to our knowledge 
has resulted from the enterprise ; but, last April, a scheme 
was drawn up between the University of Leeds and the 
Royal Bath Hospital, Harrogate, for the institution of 
a Research Fellowship in Rheumatism, if the necessary 
funds could be collected. The public response has now 
enabled Leeds University to appoint Dr. Douglas Collins 
of Liverpool as the first Research Fellow to investigate 
the whole group of diseases lumped together under the 
hame of rheumatism. 

Part of the explanation for the doubt still prevailing 
is undoubtedly afforded by the undiscriminating nomen- 
clature. The term rheumatism has long been a sort of 
maid-of-all-work for the busy practitioner. For every 
painful or crippling disturbance of joint or muscle or 
nerve-sheath, not otherwise explicable, this ready-made 
diagnosis has proved all too satisfying to patient and 
doctor alike. Almost certainly there is little in common, 
cither aetiologically or pathologically, between the various 
Physical states thus verbally classed together. Even 
‘ymptomatically, apart from their location, the various 


CORRESPONDENT 


so-called rheumatic disorders resemble one another but 
in the most superficial and general way. 

A further explanation of the relative lack of scientific 
effort hitherto directed to the investigation of the 
rheumatic group may be found in the fact that chronic 
rheumatism is not directly a fatal disease; whilst its 
very frequency has lent support to the popular assumption 
that it is as natural an accompaniment of middle and 
advanced age as measles was formerly assumed to be of 
childhood. 

Such theories as to causation as have been advanced, 
have been little more than guesses, based on very inade- 
quate knowledge. For many years, doctors have been 
inclined to take it for granted that nearly all chronic 
disorders of joints or fibrous tissue are directly traceable 
to some septic focus—some seat of bacterial infection 
from which poisonous products are constantly being 
emptied into the blood stream. Infected tooth-sockets, 
septic tonsils, sub-acute inflammation of the appendix 
and inflammatory trouble in the gall-bladder, have all, in 
turn, fallen under this suspicion. The fact that occa- 
sionally such conditions have afforded a prime explanation 
of the arthritis or fibrositis, and that with the remedying 
of them the joint or muscle troubles have cleared up, has 
induced a feeling that failure in other cases to bring 
about a cure by similar means is due to the original scat 
of infection not having been located. Thousands of 
teeth and of tonsils have been sacrificed to this 
belief. 

That occupation and climatic environment are not 
irrelevant in this connexion is strikingly shown by the 
rarity of chronic rheumatism in any form in tropical 
countries with hot and dry climates; and by the fact 
that, in this country, it is preponderantly—though not 
universally—a_ working-class Commonly, the 
joints or other parts most used are those first and most 
severely attacked; hence, the proneness of gardeners 
to suffer from lumbago, and of miners from fibrositis of 
Over-functioning may clearly be as harm- 
ful as under-functioning—the optimum varying from one 
individual to another. It seems likely that emotional 
strain, by its effect on the endocrine glands and the sym- 
pathetic nervous system, may also, not infrequently, 
lower resistance to hostile agents of many kinds. 

The causative part apparently played by defective 
peripheral circulation has not yet been adequately 
studied ; though it is agreed that the functioning of the 
skin is rarely normal in rheumatic subjects, and the 
success of many of the most effective methods of therapy 
—heat, massage, Faradism, and galvanism, ionization, 
counter-irritation, &c.—depends on the changes they 
produce in the metabolism and circulation of the surface 
tissues. Though nearly all forms of treatment are at 
present based on empiric, rather than on scientific, 
grounds, they and the results they yield afford significant 
pointers towards possible lines of investigation. 
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BABOONS AND WATERFALLS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


IMBERLEY, Mafeking and Bulawayo were behind 
us. After watching Kimberley unfold its architec- 
tural shame to the sunrise, we had breakfasted in a hotel 
where a faded photograph of Kitchener hung above 
brass pots overflowing with aspidistras. We had walked 
round the Big Hole—the greatest public monument of 
Africa south of the Rand, the trophy left on the battle- 
field by the civie patriotism and disinterested labours 
of the early diamond diggers! The Big Hole, the biggest 
hole ever made by man, covers thirty-eight acres. It 
has a quecr, burnt-out look about it. Even now the 
lower crater is beautiful. In another fifty years, if the 
place is left to itself, it may become a grove. If trees 
were planted on its upper slopes and above the rim of 
the crater, Kimberley might have a garden. Acacias 
have already planted themselves on the lower slopes ; 
there were birds flying and wheeling round the dark pool 
at the bottom of the pit. The ground on the surface is 
a drab, ridged circle of dust and dry grass, strewn with 
the débris of the mining days, the happy days when 
fortunes were made in getting diamonds out of the Hole. 
You make your way through little heaps of old iron and 
old pulleys, bits of wheels, metal plates, rusty and 
twisted. Strands of barbed wire hang loosely from rotten 
posts ; old tips are half covered with weeds and littered 
with broken tins and fragments of glass and china. Yet, 
if you hold large, uncut diamonds in your hand, you can 
recover something of the excitement: cold, winking, 
heavy stones, quintessential things. 

At Mafeking we had left the train for an hour or so 
at dawn. We walked through wide, empty streets to the 
outskirts of the town, and saw what may have been an 
old line of trenches from the time of the siege. The 
trenches were filled in, and overgrown with grass and 
scrub ; but you could trace the line as you can trace the 
line of Xerxes’ canal across the Athos Peninsula. We 
went back to the main square. A dozen ox-wagons, with 
their enormous teams, were slowly taking up position. 
Two black men were sweeping out the town hall, a few 
hundred yards away. They opened the war museum for 
us. It was queer to see the faded photographs, the flags, 
letters, cartridges, the spindle-like siege gun, and to re- 
member the madness in London years ago when the siege 
was ended here. 

Again at dawn we saw Bulawayo. The town is planned, 
and every street of it is built, on a seale which makes one 
think it a city of men suffering from claustrophobia. It 
is said that Rhodes wanted the streets everywhere to be 
wide enough for the turning of an ox-wagon and its in- 
spanned team. We drove to the Matopos and the 
** World’s View.” There was not much of a view, except 
to the east, where the horizon became sandy and desolate. 
Elsewhere one saw ridge after ridge piled with rocks, 
dead and shapeless. Here at last was the Waste Land ; 
silent under the sunlight, with only a lizard here and there 
in the crevices of the rocks. 

Another dawn, and we were at the Victoria Falls. The 
hotel is about half a mile from the Falls. You can see the 
five columns of smoke rising from the gorge. There is only 
the hotel; no township nearer than Livingstone, seven 
miles away. The Falls are disappointing at first. They 
are very scattered ; a series of great waterfalls broken by 
islands and promontories. The water does not leap froma 
height above you, as in the greatest Swiss falls. It 
tumbles into a huge gorge below your feet ; old Father 
Zambesi caught in a vast booby trap. The boldness and 
fine curve of the metal road and railway bridge impressed 


me more than the Falls themselves. I thought of the 
waste of water power ! 

After a day I began to be impressed by the sight and 
sound of all this water. The mere volume was oye), 
whelming. You went back to the hotel. You read , 
book during the hot hours between luncheon and tea, You 
walked down again to the Falls in the late afternooy, 
You heard the same deep note ; you saw the same green 
curve, the twisted ribbons of water. You might be 
looking at a glacier, frozen and motionless, or a tapestry 
swaying ever so little in the wind. Yet the water yas 
falling, falling over the edge of the world ; a wave which 
never receded; the type of divine encrgy. (I found 
afterwards that Arab traders had called the place Musq.j. 
nunya, * the end of the world.) Moreover, the contras 
between pastoral quiet and the fury of demons jis qs. 
tonishing in itself. The landscape is divided horizontally 
into two unequal parts. The upper part is filled witha 
shining river, broken by green islands; here and there you 
see scarlet flowers. The stream is bounded by low hanks 
with overhanging trees and smooth rocks. The sunlight js 
fierce, yet soundless; the river flows smoothly; the 
light wind does not stir the trees. Only below the hor. 
zontal line, from bank to bank, there is chaos: itself, 4 
broken nebula of foam and spray ; exquisite rainbows ; 4 
torrent wild as the wildest Atlantie storm; the most 
physically satisfying of all sounds, the deep, all-pervading 
sound of masses of water in motion. To the power whieh 
draws this water, to the response of the water, immediate, 
passionless, to the sense of attainment, to these things 
you cannot escape submission, almost hypnotie surrender, 

Often we would walk along a shady path near the river 
bank, and above the Falls. We found the trees strange, 
and less beautiful than beech or oak woods, but their 
shapes and leaves were pleasant. One evening (we had 
been looking in vain for crocodiles on the flat rocks and 
in the shallow water below us) we turned homewards at 
sunset. The paths from different view points converge 
on the hotel. Three people were walking on a path 
roughly parallel to our own. The twilight was short, and 
in the half darkness we noticed that a few baboons were 
following behind the people on the other path. We 
stopped and turned round. On our path also, and fifty 
to a hundred yards behind us, there was a little group of 
baboons. As soon as they saw us looking at them they 
hid behind trees. -.fprés les hommes, les faunes. .. . 
During the night we heard them close to the _ hotel 
windows. 

One morning we spent two hours in the Rain Forest. 
A soft spray rises above the Falls. and blows through the 
trees. Throughout the dry season the grass and trees in 
this Rain Forest are green, while elsewhere, away from 
the river bank, everything is brown and parehed. | 
imagine that white South African women, losing their 
complexions in the dry, desiccating sunlight, must think 
with envy of this mist of spray. For an hour and more 
we watched two families of baboons: an old man-ape, 
sitting sadly on the ground; the active, middle-aged 
fathers and mothers grubbing about for food ; childrei 
playing on the branches of trees or running lightly from 
tree to tree. As they moved from shade to shade in 
the forest the elders collected the children and brought 
them loping along with them. In the late afternoon we 
went down again to the Rain Forest, and watched the 
baboons. Then we waiked to the very edge of the Falls 
The ground was lush and marshy, and the spray fell ® 
showers over our waterproofs. The rainbows covert! 
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three-quarters of a circle; I had the idea that I was 
jooking at a circus hoop, and that some Heavenly Being 
yould presently do the trick of jumping through the 
hoop ! We came back, for the last time, after sunset. 
Once more the baboons followed us at their distance. 
The woods had a vivid brown-gold-purple colour, and 
there was @ new moon. I was almost startled by the 
moon, Ihad shared the ignorance of most of the northern 
yorld that these were places where one saw the moon 
divided horizontally, with its half-circle like rams’ horns. 


Early next morning the train drew slowly away from 
the five columns of smoke rising above the Falls. All 
these things I saw months ago, and vet, even now, day 
after day, I find myself thinking of the wide, tranquil 
waters of the Zambesi; the green islands dotted with 
scarlet flowers; the thunder and tumult, the sudden 
change from peace to war, as the river tumbles 
into wildness, and rushes seawards, though the plain 
of the sea is far below, and league upon league 
away. 


LOWERING LIFE’S LEVELS 


By ONE WHO IS DOING IT 


HEN a family of normal habits and desires has lived 
for three years on a steady income-level, whether 
it be five pounds, two pounds or the twenty-five shillings 
allowed under the Means Test régime, it has by the end of 
that time adjusted itself to the opportunities and limita- 
tions which that weekly sum determines. For six vears 
the domestic security and independence of myself, my 
wife, both just over thirty, and our son, now seven, 
rested upon the two pounds I brought home every Friday 
from the pit. We shopped within our means and went 
toa concert or the pictures at our pleasure. The world 
did as it liked beyond our door when we had closed it in 
the evening and taken up a book. If footsteps approached 
and knockings sounded, one of us left the fireside without 
apprehension, to welcome a friend or relative with whom 
we should spend an hour in cheerful, unrestrained con- 
yersation, What was to hinder us from being contented 
and happy—in regular work, no debts, fifty pounds in 
the bank, in full benefit with the sick clubs, both insured, 
just as a safeguard ? 

Now, after three years unemployment, our family life 
is again settled on an understandable level. We know 
what can be done with twenty-five shillings and three- 
pence inthe winter weather, when bodies, inside and out, 
require extra attention. We do not chafe now at the 
knowledge that our luxuries stop short far below the 
level of where the necessities of the ‘‘ comfortable and 
secure” begin ; it is natural now to riddle the cold ashes 
of the fire in order to mend it again. Maybe the wife 
finds cynical entertainment in metamorphosing the 
willing potato ; in varying round, it comes on the table 
boiled, roasted, mashed, in the form of “ chips” or 
iritters. On Sunday only it is accompanied by meat 
bought cheaply at “ closing time ** on Saturday night. 

Home-pride and independence left us long ago; we 
lost them when we slunk back numbed and weary from 
our wild gropings in the frustrating fog which had cut us 
off from “* work.”’ In the long periods when my wife and 
I are together in the house, we are sensible enough to 
keep up a continual conversation on topics which permit 
of no sliding towards the dangerous ground of our 
economic condition. We know how bitter outbursts are 
bred from chin-on-chest silences, how easy to abandon 
one’s self to the weakness of self-pity. But this firmness 
is patently superficial ; beneath, dominating, enslaving 
With no bank- 
balance behind us, insurance and pension benefits lapsed, 
we tremblingly wait with mental eyes closed for some 
hitch in the ill-regulated system to force us into we 
know not what. There is no social stratum below us. 

The Means Investigator, that monthly reminder that 
we are living on charitable sufferance, is human but firm. 
He is a married man with children of his own; as soon 
as I have signed away every secret of our domestic life 
he is anxious to be gone—maybe he senses the moral 


desolation and is eager to escape from the realization of 
how thin are the bounds dividing him and his from a like 
state. He has become the calendar of our existence ; 
we place events as having occurred so much time before 
or after his visits. 

We still have friends in that other world where money 
is worked for, though now, when we meet, the topics of 
the conversation have shrunk to the less vital ones of 
literature and art and the subject-matter of the weekly 
lectures we attend. The only completely free heart- 
conversation is with the friends of our own race—the 
unemployed. We have some relations, too, in that other 
world who are positively unhappy because of our condi- 
tion. Their disturbed state of mind, however, is not 
conditioned altruistically ; rather is it engendered by 
the fear that at any moment they may be called upon to 
contribute from their hard-won earnings some mite 
which will help to keep us alive. They need not fear ; 
there is always the river... 

In the Transitional Benefit queue at the “ Exchange ” 
there is no moaning and groaning, no obvious hopelessness 
among those who have attended more than six months. 
Newcomers, after their first subjection to the Means Test, 
wear a hunted expression and are eager to talk of the 
difficulties of managing on the pittance allowed, but they 
soon settle down like Milton’s kicked-out angels, and make 
the best of their condition. The country need never be 
afraid of violence while it continues to give them the 
minimum of food and warmth, and soft-hearted traders 
offer a reasonable amount of credit. Outside in the queue 
they may curse and boast that “I shan’t see my kids 
starve while there is food in So-and-So’s grocery window,” 
yet if oceasion arises to bring them into the Supervisor's 
office they are tremblingly timid and pitiably polite. 

Though not vet quite cut off from the habits of normal 
men, they have forsaken the idea of organizing for mutual 
benefit ; the ery of * work” will scatter any crowd of 
discontents, hurrying them in all directions as the 
phantom warmth of a long-lost level of existence floods 
their hearts. But the general body of the scasoned 
unemployed heed not the unsubstantial voice; each 
member knows that the only hope lies in an influential 
friend or the extravagant luck of a Jess Oakroyd. 

Under the very noses of the evolutionists, whether 
they are aware of it or not, a new type of being is emerging. 
Eventually it will reach the steady level of its deter- 
mined existence, a level as far below man as the angels 
were said to be above him. These lucky creatures were 
intelligent and knew nothing but bliss; this emerging 
type will be intelligent, but experience nothing except a 
mighty, enduring fear, and the sharp edges of circum- 
stance. Further ahead still, the tendencies indicate that 
this being will degenerate into a mere insensate lump of 
flesh, into which a charitable system will pump a 
scientifically determined amount of sustenance. 
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THE PREFACES OF BAEDEKER and _ Scientifically : ‘is West winds also usually bring 
By ANTHONY BLUNT “ng He can also be prettily facetious, particularly at famil 
re expense of waiters, and at moments he ¢an A = 

and 


¥ the nineteenth century improved methods of shock tactics, as when he suddenly remarks i 
locomotion changed travel from a luxury mainly middle of a discussion about lodgings : “« ae: the by s¢ 
indulged in by mad English gentlemen of wealth and sometimes make exorbitant demands on the dear exis 
taste into the habitual recreation of those who are only one of their guests, in which case the aid of the athe almos 
occasionally idle and never rich. But if trains and ghould be invoked.” What a consolation ! Recdis the ( 
motor-cars have increased the possibilities of travel, guides us even to the end, and there is nothing further rs 
ne 


nothing has added to the conveniences of it so much as_ tg demand but a Baedeker’s Handbook to Hireviss 
the works connected with the name of Karl Baedeker. : quite 
town 


Baedeker is essentially and avowedly a writer for the 
new kind of traveller. The object of his handbooks, he THE PROSPEROUS ORKNEYS or to 
Shoat ‘a . laweller Sina os : as there 
says, is to render the traveller as independent as By EDWIN MUIR 
possible of the service of guides and _ valets-de-place ” to a 
and “to protect him against extortion,” both matters HE Orkney Islands have none of the abrupt and these 


of little interest to travellers like Beckford, who never spectacular beauty of the Western Highlands, The finds 
stirred without a full suite, including a chef, and pre- _ hills do not rise to any great height and they are rounded, stand 
sumably never noticed extortion. Baedeker is in fact NOt precipitous. The landscape is bare and, save fo; Th 
whole-heartedly democratic and eaters for the modern the farm-steads scattered irregularly over it, almost those 
traveller whose aims are less ostentatious than the featureless. There are very fine cliffs and a winding = 
elegant entertainment sought by those who undertook coastline of endiess- grace and fascination. But the Hill 
the Grand Tour in the eighteenth century. real charm of the islands lies in the atmosphere of islanc 

Karl Bacdeker was born in 1801 at Essen and belonged remoteness that invests them, That atmosphere is wild 
to a family of publishers. In 1839 he bought up, revised difficult to explain. It is partly due, no doubt, to the sweel 
and republished a little guide-book called Klein’s fact that the Orkneys are still comparatively unfre- ws 
Rheinreise. Tn the same year he published a new quented by tourists ;_ except for natives returning there me 
guide to Belgium and Holland, and before his death for their holidays and a few antiquarians and geologists— the | 
in 1859 he produced three mere volumes. Owing themselves a remote kind of people —visitors are few, the d 
to their reliability and accuracy these guides were till, that is no real explanation ; the remoteness lies and 
immediately successful, and have remained so ever since. 1" the piss life of the people. It is a life with a long ight 
But they have other qualitics less generally recognized. and rich tradition behind it, a tradition that existed night 
For in addition to being accurate and efficient, Baedeker before the Industrial Revolution and in essentials has ” 
is a great writer. remained unaffected by it. And behind this tradition, soft, 

His achievement in this field is best seen in his prefaces. itself old though vitally alive, there is a feeling of others of th 
In the earlier editions these are simple and unpretentious, still more ancient : one stumbles on tumuli everywhere, 6 


. e . ° . “ =. 
but soon after 1880 they begin to show definitely literary ©" hillsides and in the middle of corn-fields ; ruined . 
tendencies. This may be due to the appearance of a new brochs are to be found along the shores, and one has e% 


English translator, for I have not been able to detect the feeling that the very dust is permeated with the : : 
the same beauties in either the French or the German Temains of dead and vanished civilizations. There is buria 
editions. The first signs of the true Baedeker style also the actual isolation of the fifteen or sixteen inhabited Wer 
appear in the Southern Italy of 1883, in which there occurs islands that make up the group. Steamers from Kirkwall, - 
the following advice to those choosing rooms: ‘Iron the chief town, all frequently enough at the larger of jr 
hedsteads should if possible be selected as being less them, but it is still an event for an island farmer to cross nen 
infested by the enemies of repose,” a phrase beautiful  t° the Mainland. The sea is everywhere, enclosing the jn 
in its delicacy but definitely improved in the Central life of the islands and preserving a traditional existence vy 
Italy of 1904, where the latter part of it reads “ as being which the railway would long since have undermined na 
less likely to harbour the enemies of repose.” Polishings and destroyed. had 
of style such as these are everywhere to be found. For A traditional mode of life that lingers on amidst the 7 
instance, it is not till the Southern France of 1914 that, Universal advance of progress might be expected to be : ve 
after floundering about with adjectives like unpleasant poor, illiberal and melancholy, In reality the Orkneys sp 
and tiresome, the translator hit upon the phrase irksome are a very cheerful and prosperous little community, why 
detention to describe what one may have to suffer in perhaps the most prosperous in the British Isles. They Neen 
the Customs House. In the same volume only—perhaps have found a fine compromise between custom and the | 
stylistically the high-water mark of the whole series— modernity. Courting is still conducted as it was in the Hru 
there is to be found among the hints to walkers the times of the Scottish ballads, that is by climbing in nit 
sublime sentence: ‘‘ Heavy and complicated knapsacks through the lady’s window ;_ but the methods of tilling ln 
should be eschewed.” Indeed, walking tours are a the soil are the latest known to the Scottish College oi to k 
subject which always rouse Baedeker to some unexpected Agriculture. Orkney was the first county in Scotland to gang 
feat. What a light, for instance, it throws on con-_ initiate an enlightened system of co-operative marketing, ee 
temporary manners to find him in 1914 recommending and in spite of its geographical drawbacks it still continues were 
the walker to carry with him amongst many other things to lead Scotland in agriculture. It is a living demon the | 
a pocket-lantern, a portable telescope and a stout um-_ stration that tradition and progress are not incompatible, still 
brella. but can be felicitously combined ; indeed the preservation 
But Baedeker is not only a turner of phrases and a of tradition in Orkney—the old tradition, for instance, alon 
mirror of fashion ; he is a master of many styles. He that one farm should help another—has enabled progres deat 
can begin a paragraph reflectively: ‘Over all the to be more general and rapid. pros 
movements of the walker the weather holds despotic The people are cheerful, independent, well-informed culti 
sway ’; continuing it poetically: “The blowing down on the world outside but with no pressing desire t0 BR anac 
of the wind in the valleys in the evening, the melting see it more close at hand; and they preserve their ow! F thin 
away of the clouds,” and so on; and finishing tersely ‘judgement on it, a judgement grounded on their experien® & 
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and the tradition from which they spring. A great 
number of them own their crofts and farms; they are 
familiar neither with great riches nor great poverty ; 
and most of them are connected with the greater world 
hy some son OF daughter who has gone out into it. An 
existence SO harmonious and desirable comes on one 
almost with a shock in the present-day world; yet in 
the Orkneys it seems easy and natural, partly perhaps 
ieeause of the isolation of these islands, partly because 
the old tradition of co-operation has persisted there 
quite undisturbed by the competitive spirit of modern 
town lite. To be unduly assertive, to advertise oneself, 
or to steal a march on one’s neighbour is still regarded 
there as in bad taste, and the Orkney man who migrates 
to any of the industrial towns of Scotland, where all 
these things are considered justifiable and even a duty, 
finds himself at first in a world that he cannot under- 
stand, where all his standards have no meaning. 

The landscape itself, though unobtrusive and without 
those abrupt surprises which at once catch the eye, is, 
especially in summer, very beautiful. From the Wideford 
Hill outside Kirkwall one can see on a clear day all the 
islands spread out in a panorama. There is nothing 
wild or arresting in that prospect, but there is an infinitely 
sweet harmony in the gentle swell of the low hills and 
the diversely hued islands congregated in the blue sea. 
The soft vividness of all the cclours in that varied scene, 
the purple and brown and bright green of the islands, 
the deep blue of the sea, has a charm that is both childlike 
and magical. On the long summer evenings, when the 
light ebbs away for hours and yet is not gone at mid- 
night, the islands float in the water along with their 
reflections, both of them quite clear and distinct and yet 
soft, and the sea itself shines as if it still held a residue 
of the light of the day. 

The monuments for which Orkney is best known are 
the Stones of Stenness, a fine megalithic ring, second 
only to Stonehenge, set strikingly on a narrow tongue 
of land between two lochs; Maeshowe, an ancient 
burial chamber long ago rifled by a band of Vikings on 
their way to Jerusalem (their runes are still to be seen 
scratched on the walls) ; and the so-called Pictish village 
excavated at Skara Brae a few years ago by Professor 
Childe. But one has the feeling that some trace of 
by-gone civilization would be found if one dug down 
almost anywhere in these islands. An instance from 
my Own experience may give some conception of the 
historical richness of the soil of Orkney. My father 
had onee a farm in the island of Wyre. It is a small 
island without either a church or a pier where boats 
can putin, Beside the farm was a small green moundlike 
hill which we called The Castle without having any idea 
why. That little hill has since been excavated and the 
framework and remains of a castle found beneath it ; 
the castle was onee, apparently, the keep of Kolbein 
Hruga, a notorious Viking chief. Such things 
not unusual in Orkney. 

In my father’s time there were still women reputed 
to be witches living in Orkney. Tales of the press- 
gang’s visits to the islands—they must have sprung from 
the time of the Peninsular War—still went round and 
were listened to with indignation. A song about storming 
the heights of Alma was also much sung, and old people 
still charmed away warts by pointing a straw at the 
moon when it was at the full. All that is now gone 
along with the hard, primitive life and the high toll of 
death by the sea; but the old customs have survived 
prosperity and all the changes wrought by scientific 
cultivation ; and this does not seem in the least an 
anachronism, but on the contrary the most natural 
thing in the world, the only right thing. 


are 


HITLERJUGEND IN DER SCHULE 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN ] 


IE Deutsche Hitierjugend umfasst gegenwiirtig etwa 
anderthalb Millionen Mitglieder : 

Deutsche Jungvolk, die 8-14 jihrigen. 

Tlitlerjugend, die 14-18 jihrigen. 

Bund deutscher Méadel, die 8-18 jahrigen. 

N.S. Jugendbetriebszellen, die 14-20 jahrigen. 
Die Hitlerjugend hat in der letzten Zeit viel von sich 
reden gemacht, weil ihr Fiihrer, der auf den Namen 
Baldur von Schirach hért, planmiissig alle anderen 
Jugendorganisationen, sportliche wie auch religidse, 
aullést oder zerschligt, um alle jungen Menschen Deutch- 
Jands in seine Organisation zu bekommen. Aber davon 
soll hier nicht die Rede sein. Im nachfolgenden soll dic 
Bedeutung der Hitlerjugend in der Schule selbst be- 
trachtet werden. 

Der Reichsminister des Inneren hat die auf der 11. 
Tagung des Unterrichts-Ausschuss beratenen “ Leit- 
gedanken zur Schulordnung” als verbindliche Richt- 
linien erklirt und sie allen Behérden zur Kenntnisnahme 
tibermittelt. 

Aus diesen Richtlinien, dic fiinf Punkte umfassen, ist 
der erste besonders wichtig. Er stellt als oberste Aufgabe 
der Schule die Erziehung der Jugend zum Dienst am 
Volkstum und Staat im nationalsozialistischen Geist 
hin. Dafiir werden Lehrer, Schiller und Schulanges- 
tellte verpflichtet. Die Hitlerjugend ergiinzt diese Arbeit 
durch Stahlung des Charakters, Forderung der Selbst- 
gucht und kérperliche Schulung. Die Hitlerjugend, als 
Generalstab der Jugend, hat darauf zu achten, dass die 
Schuljugend, also sozusagen die Rekruten, im Geiste des 
Nationalsozialismus erzogen werden. 

Schiller tiber 18 Jahre kénnen in die S.A. (Militéir- 
organisation der NSDAP) eintreten; doch sollen sie an 
ihrem Dienst “nur” insoweit teilnehmen, als es die 
Erfillung ihrer Schulpflichten gestattet. 

Schiiler, die der Hitlerjugend angehéren, diirfen deren 
Uniform und Abzeichen in der Schule tragen. Dasselbe 
gilt auch fiir die SA. 

Hitlerjugendbefehle diirfen in der Schule angeschlagen 
werden. 

Lehrer und Schiiler erweisen einander in und ausser 
der Schule den Deutschen Gruss. Der Lehrer griisst die 
stehende Klasse mit erhobenem Arm und den Worten 
“Heil Hitler ” ; die Schulklasse erwidert ebenso. Auch 
der Schluss der Schulstunde wird wie der Beginn mit 
dem beiderseitigen Hitlergruss begangen. Sonst begriis- 
sen die Schiiler die Lehrer in der Schule nur durch 
Erheben des rechten Armes ‘in angemessener Hal- 
tung.” 

Wo der Religionsunterricht mit dem Wechselspruch 
* Gelobt sci Jesus Christus”? und der Antwort “ In 
Ewigkecit Amen” begonnen und beendet wurde, ist der 
Hitlergruss vor, bezw. nach dem Wechselspruch auszu- 
tauschen. 

Den nichtarischen Schilern ist es freigestellt, den 
Hitlergruss zu erweisen oder nicht. (Es ist vorgekom- 
men, dass aber im letzteren Falle Saumselige durch 
eifrigere Griisser sehr schnell zum Hitlergruss gebracht 
worden sind.) 

Diese Richtlinien sind aus verschiedenen Griinden sehr 
typisch fiir den gegenwiirtigen Stand der Kasernicrung 
der deutschen Jugend. Da die Hitlerjugend offen vor 
der noch nicht véllig umgeschalteten Jugend sichtbar 
bevorzugt wird, ist es klar, welche Druckmittel pacda- 


gogischer und psychologischer Art auf die letzten 
aufrechten jungen Menschen ausgeiibt werden. 
th 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Colonel Wotherspoon.” By James Bridie. At 
the Lyric Theatre, Glasgow 


Tur Scottish National Players, who for the past twelve years 
have done excellent work in producing plays by Scottish 
authors, have rendered good service to the theatre by their 
performance of James Bridie’s latest play, which was given 
at the Lyric Theatre, Glasgow, last week. 

Colonel Wotherspoon is a satirical comedy. Its sub-title is 
“The Fourth Way of Greatness,’ and it sketches with a 
caustic humour the reactions produced in an unsophisticated 
young Scotsman, and in his family, by his unexpected writing 
of a best-seller. Archie Kellock, partner in a decaying family 
business until he suddenly finds himself made rich and famous 
by the novel which he has written * with his heart’s blood,” is 
blessed with the affection of a charming young cousin, Emily, 
also a writer, but with ten times his intelligence—and no public. 
He is cursed with a mother whose unwearying solicitude for 
his moral welfare and the respectability of the Kellock family 
has sapped his self-confidence, destroyed his sense of humour, 
and generally burdened his existence. He also suffers an 
uncle who is, briefly, the club bore in family life. Colonel 
Wotherspoon is a kind of Mrs. Harris in Uncle Tom’s mouth ; 
he never appears, but Uncle Tom never ceases quoting him, 
and by the end of the play the Colonel has come to typify the 
whole Gadarene herd of mob-minds for whose castigation 
Mr. Bridie has unsheathed his pen. 

Success turns Archie’s head and temporarily estranges 
Emily from him. She steadily maintains that Archie's 
Madder Music is ** the world’s worst’; but her contempt 
for his conceit of his literary powers cannot kill her love 
for him nor her determination to make him assert himself 
against both maternal domination and meretricious celebrity, 
When he is temporarily swept off his feet by Mrs. Kishmul, 
the extremely fetching American lady who has become his 
literary agent (and who acts as devil's advocate for the best. 
seller), it is Emily who stands up for him against the babbling 
disapproval of his mother and uncle. In a scene of delicious 
comedy she recaptures his heart by adjuring him to ** put his 
Oedipus complex in a bag ” and clearing his mind of his inhi- 
bitions and his delusions of greatness. 

The plot is a slight one, but the play is full of incident and 
js constructed with admirable neatness. The appearance of 
Mrs. Kishmul in the second act transforms the play from an 
essay on popular literature into a true comedy of character, 
But the main theme is not forgotten. In Emily’s attack on 
Archie’s novel Mr. Bridie has undoubtedly shown the creators, 
boosters and swallowers of bad fiction exactly where they get 
off. All the dialogue is real vintage Bridie, and the characters 
are living people and not, as they might easily have become, 
caricatures of types. One of the best things in the play is the 
scene in which the five chief characters listen to two critics 
debating the merits of Archie’s book on the wireless. But 
Colonel Wotherspoon is good entertainment from first to last, 
and there was not a moment on the first night in which it lost 
the delighted attention of its audience. 

The play was well acted by the whole cast, and in one case 
brilliantly. Meg Buchanan’s portrayal of maudlin motherhood 
jn the part of Mrs. Kellock was a true character-study, 
balanced, racy and workmanlike in every detail. James 
Urquhart made a convincing figure of the ingenuous Archie, 
while Hal Stewart as Uncle Tom performed the notable feat 
of depicting a bore without boring his audience. Jean 
Taylor Smith as Emily and Enid Hewit as Mrs. Kishmul 
fought their duels over Archie and his book with all the fire 
and ice which their parts respectively demanded. The former 
had complete command of the subtlest piece of characteriza- 
tion in the play, and praise must also be given to the nicely 
graded blend of tenderness and hard-boiled sense which 
Enid Hewit achieved in the love-scene between Archie and 
Mrs. Kishmul. 

The production of the play by Andrew Stewart was smooth, 
unobtrusive and natural, always presenting in grouping and 
movement a pleasing picture to the eye, and missing no 
climax of the text. JAMES FERGUSSON. 


The Cinema 
“OV’er Hill and Dale.” At the Tatler 


Nor long before the closing of the Empire Marketing Board 
its Film Unit, under John Grierson, made for the Gaumont 
Company several short documentary films about British 
industries. These films have found their way very quietly 
into the cinemas, heralded by none of that generous publicity 
which Gaumont bestows on its own dramatic productions, 
There is an opportunity of seeing one of them this week at 
the little Tatler Theatre in Charing Cross Road, where it 
will stay until the programme changes on Easter Monday, 

Over Hill and Dale, produced by John Grierson and directed 
by Basil Wright, is a study of lambing time in the Cheviot 
Hills. One difficulty in treating this sort of subject is to 
steer a line between trite sentimentality and__ pedestrian 
dullness. What is necessary is to let the facts speak for 
themselves, which is not so easy as it may sound, for the 
facts have to be first selected and then expressed in terms of 
pictorial imagery. Mr. Wright shows us the daily round 
of a Cheviot shepherd—but let no one expect a picturesque 
veteran in tam-o-shanter and plaid shawl. This shepherd 
is a gaunt figure in jacket and trousers who might be any 
elderly artisan—but he knows his job. He doses the nev. 
born lambs with aniseed mixture to ward off dysentery, 
rescues a wanderer from a chilly burn, and_ ingeniously 
persuades a bereaved ewe to accept a strange lamb taken 
from a pair of twins whose mother will soon forget that the 
ewe had more than one. ‘This is managed by flaying the 
fleece from the bereaved ewe’s dead Iamb and wrapping it 
round the foster-child, which then acquires the family smell 
demanded by its new mother. Finally, a wintry storm 
blows up; the shepherd takes home a half-frozen lamb, and 
his wife soon restores it to vigour by putting it for a short 
time in the domestic oven. 

All these practical aspects of the shepherd’s task are shown 
us in a quarter of an hour, against an attractive background, 
never over-emphasized, of bare hills and running streams 
and cloud shadows sweeping over the slopes. 


“The World Changes.” 


Tus is a pioneering picture in the Cimarron vein, but with 


At the Regal 


one significant difference. The note of Cimarron was one 
of sweiling pride in the expansion of America from shack 
towns to sky-serapers. The World Changes sets out to contrast 
the hardy virtues of the covered wagon settlers with the 
vicious follies of their wealthy descendants, who gamble 
the ancestral fortunes away on Wall Street. Perhaps this 
theme reflects a certain change in American sentiment, 
Financiers are no longer screen heroes ; they are accused of 
betraying the pioneers, of wasting America’s national inherit- 
ance. 

The film's early sequences, showing the arrival of the 
Nordholms in the deserted prairic-lands of North Dakota 
in 1856, and the growth of the little settlemeat of Orinvill, 
are admirably done. Here are scenes which, however often 
they may have been repeated in film history, still seem to 
belong to the morning of the world. Soon, young Orin 
Nordholm meets Buffalo Bill and gets the idea of driving 
cattle from Texas to the expanding market in Omaha. He 
succeeds ; enters the Chicago packing business and eventually 
becomes a stock-yard millionaire. Up to this point the 
picture retains all its graphic power. Only when interest 
shifts to Orin’s family troubles, his growing alienation from 
his sons and later from his grandchildren, does the story 
begin to seem artificial. There are touches of melodrama and 
exaggerated caricature ; and the complicated snobberies and 
dishonesties of the Nordholm descendants are dull stuf 
compared with pioneer life on the plains. 

However, Paul Muni, who plays Orin Nordholm from 
youth to age, is excellent throughout, and there is plenty of 
good acting, notably from Aline MacMahon, Margaret Lindsay 
and Guy Kibbee. This is a film which does not quite mastet 
its subject, but nevertheless accomplishes more than may 
pictures with fewer surface defects. 

Cartes Davy. 
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Art A Broadcasting Calendar 
Responses to Painting GOOD FRIDAY, MARCH 3oth 
Jsit true to say that beauty is the only communicable quality 12.15 “ The Pace Egg ”—St. George’s Annual Mummers’ Play, 
inart; that this, in fact, is what makes it art, and not litera- relayed from the village street, Midgley, Yorkshire. 
ture, philosophy, science, or religion? Do two people ever Cage TNE) ns co: 4s oe: Mae 
te the same reason for admiring a picture? Or if i saitnals ons scosts, incheding Poy) Raleen singing 
they do, do they mean the same thing by the words they use ? 3.15 Wagner Programme : Northern Studio Orchestra 5 i N., &e. 


Avery slight knowledge of the history of art-criticism makes 
it quite clear that the reasons given in different ages for 
admiring an admitted masterpiece are quite different ; but 
are we to conclude that the masterpiece had really failed in its 
effect because it was discussed, at the time of its creation, in 
language which now seems to us stilted, in words which seem 
almost to prove that what we now think is the whole point of 
the work had been missed ? Surely not; and when the wise 
man, at Zwemmer’s Gallery in Litchfield Street, Charing 
(ross Road, at the Leicester, at Tooth’s or Lefévre’s, hears 
old and young, painter and layman, talking of the same 
pictures in the tongues of Babel, he turns to the pictures them- 
selves and realizes how far from the world of language they 
stand, Pictures are just as impossible to analyse in words as 
Nature herself. 


The Zwemmer Gallery provides a catalogue in which 
each painter answers five questions—a questionnaire, in fact, 
arranged by the organizers of the exhibition, the title of which, 
“Objective Abstractions,” was rightly thought to make 
explanation desirable. 

Fortunately the answers in the questions are not worded in 
such abstruse terms. In fact, to anyone who has thought at 
all about the workings of the artist’s mind, these answers seem to 
give the most honest possible explanation in words, not only of 
what these particular artists do, but of what every genuine 
artist really does when he produces a picture. ‘* You learn 
nothing at an art-school,” one is often told, but these men, 
under whatever stimulus, have learned to think; and their 
manifesto is not that of one of those minorities of protesting 
theorists of which Mr, Clark, since appointed Director of the 
National Gallery, wrote so wittily in an article in The New 
Oxford Outlook last year. The pictures, too, are pictures, and 
not propaganda, 


It must not be supposed that these artists claim even to 
have learned to think ; they do no such thing. They do not 
even claim to have learned to paint. Did Cézanne? Is 
art on the same footing as a game or a craft which can be 
learned once for all and then put into practice ? Is there a 
formula for beauty ? Unfortunately not. That is why the 
inspired amateur like Cézanne is liable to arrive in the National 
Gallery in his home-made car, while the Rolls-Royces are 
left behind. From Aix-en-Provence to Trafalgar Square !— 
in this race, as in the Monte Carlo Rally, the competitors 
can start from anywhere. The only rule is to arrive, and 
even arrival is not victory: that is a question of what has 
happened between the goal and the starting-point. But 
what, then, if anything, can be taught? Children under 
thirteen at the L.C.C. schools are being encouraged to make 
explorations among shapes and colours which might give 
them a chance of developing the artistic powers which every- 
one really has. But the grown-ups who leave art-schools 
generally know that much of what they have been doing has 
hot been much fun to do, and would, if they went on doing it, 
certainly not be much fun for others to look at. 


Still less is it likely to have any emotional appeal or spiritual 
Value, since professional art-teachers wisely refrain from 
including such dangerous ingredients in their curriculum , 
indeed, it is only rarely that those who teach art wish to pass 
on any spiritual cloaks they may have to their ‘ disciples,” 
Who, after all, are not of their choosing, and apart from being 
unsympathetic, may be unworthy recipients. 


The exhibition at Zwemmer’s Gallery, unlike many that I 
have enjoyed in the past ten weeks, such as Mr. Trevelyan’s, 
Vanessa Bell’s, and the ‘Seven and Five” at the Leicester, 
will last until April the 14th. ‘Tooth’s choice little collection 
of French masters will be open till the 7th. But they can 
look after themselves, and for horses to back at long odds, I 
Tecommend Zwemmer’s, 


W. W. Wunkwonrrn. 


8.30 Anthology for Good Friday—prose and poetry .. as 
8.30 Good Friday in Christendom—prose descriptions. . ee 


10.45 “‘ The Wise Penny ”’ : 


Parsifal Good Friday music, &c. 


6.30 Service from St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn—Address by the 


Dean of Winchester .. -.- All Stations 


7-30 Bach’s St. John Passion from the Queen’s Hall, cond. Sir 


Henry Wood: B.B.C. Orchestra, Philharmonic Choir . 
M.R, 
N.R. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 31st 


6.30 From a Ring-side Seat: Bombardier Wells, the boxer .. N. 


7-5 Mr. Pewter works it out: A. P. Herbert—the last talk .. N. 


8 Suggia—Three short pieces in a concert from the Pavilion, 
ath «(tj ae a = . we a oa WR 
8 Durham Folk-songs: Felling Male Voice Choir .. -. N.R. 
8.50 A News Bulletin of the Past .. aa oe Wie 


9.20 Seven Days’ Hard: Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard <e we 
9.35 Sousa Marches, &c.: Wireless Military Band .. ee N. 


SUNDAY, APRIL ist 


11 Service from Liverpool Cathedral: Address by the Rev. 
C. E. Raven, Professor of Divinity, Cambridge .. ze N. 


4.50 Bach’s Church Cantata No. 31... “a ° N. 


5.30 Pillars of the English Church—Samuel Wilberforce: Rev. 


S. C. Carpenter, Master of the Temple me 4 aa N. 
5.45 Chamber Music: Albert Sammons, William Murdoch .. N. 
Ireland, Beethoven, Strauss 
7-55 Services from St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh: Rev. W. 
White Anderson ‘ie ee ey = ee << se 
8 Service from Rochester Cathedral: The Dean .. t N. 
9.5 Sunday Orchestral Service : Henry Holst (violin), Cliffor 
Curzon (piano), B.B.C. Orchestra, cond. Sir Henry 
Wood .. xa ‘a = ae ia va L.R., &e. 


MONDAY, APRIL 2nd 
4.30 Red Marley Open Hill Climb for Motor Cycles, described by 
Major Vernon Brook from Great Whitley, Worcestershire N. 


6.50 Current Fiction: Francis Hackett. The author of “ Henry 
VIII” appears as a critic of new novels—the revival of an 


abandoned feature... as x ae as a N. 

7.5 Economics in a Changing World: Stephen King-Hall .. N. 
7.50 Die Fledermaus, Act Il, rclayed from Vienna .. eal iales 
N. 


9.20 Mind the Doctor: Professor R. J. S. McDowall ae 
TUESDAY, APRIL 3rd 
Emelie Waller on home-made bread NY 
4 Evensong from York Minster ae a a «« JOR 
7.45 Students’ Songs ae a aa me ap ree 
8.20 I/ Trovatore, Acts I, 111 and 1V: Carl Rosa Opera Co., 
from Edinburgh we “a a a <a - cee 
8.30 Gramophone Records: Christopher Stone : ee N. 
9.20 The Magnificent Charlatan — Dramatic Chronicle of 
Christopher Columbus: Cecil Lewis oe ee ee N. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4th 
10.45 Thinking Aloud: A. G. Street, farmer and country-lover, 
author of Farmer’s Glory, &c. A new series .. ea N. 
6.30 A Modern Walton in Wales—I. In the Border Country : 
J. C. Moore .. ae es ee ee ee -. W.R. 
6.50 Science in the Making: Gerald Heard returns to the 
microphone—Commentaries on current discovery oe N. 
7.5 For Farmers Only: John Morgan. But interesting to the 


country-loving public also ae 2 : N. 
9.20 The Theatre: James Agate. An experiment in new timing 

for a critic’s talk << Ks oe ar wa N. 

9.45 Oratory Today and Yesterday—I. Lord Birkenhead ae 

ANdNe 


(a reading of his maiden specch) .. ee ee ee 


THURSDAY, APRIL sth 


10.45 The Year in Whitehall: Mrs. Oliver Strachey .. ee N. 


6.50 “ Was he a Liar?” : Short Story by Michael Arlen, rea 
By Capt. Robert Hartman .. ee ee ee ee N. 
Discussion on Co-operation. . ee os ee ee N. 
Recital: Mary Jarred (contralto), Karl Ulrich Schnabel 
(piano). Artur Schnabel’s son plays Bach, Mendelssohn 
and Chopin .. ee ee « ee ee a 
8 The Magnificent Charlatan. Repeat performance .. L.R., &c. 
8.30 Welsh Coal—I. The View of the Foreign Buyer.. ae WR. 
9.35 “Comfortable Words.” Selection of Texts from the : 
Oratorios—Music compiled and arranged by Joseph Lewis N. 


od 
nN 


oo 


Foundation of Music (6.30, N.) 


April 2, 3, 4, 5. C. P. E. Bach’s Pianoforte Sonatas : Helen Perkin. 
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Countty Life 


To Kill or Preserve ? 

A controversy, not without heat, rages round a particular 
point of natural history and the ethics of a sanctuary. As 
an illustration to the latest report of the Norfolk Naturalists’ 
Society is published a picture of a keeper and watcher 
displaying the bodies of a family of stoats which had been 
breaking the laws of the sanctuary of Scolt Head. All sorts 
of questions are involved. Should a sanctuary be regarded as 
the foothills of a Holy Mountain where none hurt or destroy, 
or should it be controlled, so that the birds for which it is 
especially designed should find their optimum, their ideal con- 
ditions, and not suffer at all from a ‘* Nature red in tooth and 
elaw,”’ and, it may be added, toothed trap? Into the ethics 
of the larger question I do not propose to go, at any rate here 
and now, but there is a particular point of biology on which 
my opinion is specifically asked. 

* 2% Xe * 
Etcat and Rabbit 

A naturalist of wide fame (certainly of wider knowledge 
than mine) writes to ask whether stoats kill rabbits. He 
acknowledges that the textbooks all say so, but remains rather 
incredulous. ‘* Has anyone ever seen a stoat tackle a rabbit 
or arat?” With regard to the rabbit, there cannot be any 
question at all. For myself I once saw a stoat pursue and 
leap on a rabbit in the midst of a grass field, and the struggle 
was severe. The rabbit, far from being mesmerized or cowed, 
fought hard to eseape, though already severely wounded, 
when I ran up and routed the enemy. This is by no means a 
solitary experience, but is worth quoting because in the very 
same field on another occasion I saw approaching me in the 
dusk the least explicable creature of my experience. It re- 
sembled neither bird nor beast. I stood quite still and the 
thing came almost to my feet when its oddity of shape, colour 
and motion became manifest. A stoat was carrying a black- 
bird in its mouth, Well, this personal experience in one grass 
field (in Huntingdonshire) is evidence enough, if evidence were 
needed—and none is needed—that stoats kill both rabbits and 
Lirds. Those who argue that stoats should be left free on 
Scolt Head because they keep down the rabbits, and those 
who argue that they ought to be killed because they do harm 
to the birds have in each case the backing of biological experi- 
ence. <A curious illustration of the stoat’s appreciation of the 
rabbit (and it comes from Norfolk and Suffolk) is that when 
the Government afforesters killed off the rabbits in their new 
plantations, surrounding estates were infested with more 
stoats than any keeper had ever seen. 

* * * * 
A Rat’s Enemies 

Whether stoats attack rats is less certain, It is commonly 
believed in country places that even the little weasel will 
attack the rat. There is no evidence of so unlikely a combat, 
but it is quite possible that the rat removes from the neigh- 
bourhood of the weasel (as a farmer of my acquaintance 
holds) ; and there is a good deal of evidence to suggest that 
where weasels or stoats are numerous rats are few. On 
one estate, where accurate lists of vermin were kept for 
a number of years, stoats were killed yearly in large numbers 
and rats were hardly known. This was some 80 years ago. 
A good many years later the rats greatly outnumbered the 
stoats. Whether the rat or the stoat is the less desirable 
presence on a shoot or in a sanctuary is a question about 
which keepers and watchers are undecided ; but you will 
certainly diminish the tale of rats by encouraging the stoats. 
‘The two classes of vermin have a mutual repulsion. As for 
the foxes, many prefer rats to most other forms of food, 
though tastes are individual, and any lame or wounded fox 
prefers the egg and the bird as being easier to secure. 

* * nk 
The Uses of an Owl 

It is surprising how large a part of the report of the Norfolk 
Naturalists’ Society is occupied with mammals, though its 
theme is the bird. The raciest passages, even of Major Anthony 
3uxton’s delightful account of bird-watching on Horsey 
Broads, concern the short-eared owls which, according to 


prophecy, were attracted to the Broads in quantity by 4, 
plague of short-tailed field mice which they devoured as in 
almost as a tit takes green caterpillars. The whole Teport 
makes the bird-lover’s mouth water. The number of Waders 
rare and common, Major Buxton saw at a sitting from his 
tub hide in the marsh is scarcely credible, and Mr, Garnett’, 
diary of the months (doubtless composed from hig |itth 
dwelling by the coast) is a continuous record of rarities that 
most of us have never seen. Incidentally Mr. Garnett published 
some years ago a little handbook of identification that remains 
the best of its sort. He saw last year bar-tailed godwits 
Slavonica grebe, reiffs and reeves, spoonbill fulmars, black 
redstarts, snow goose, blue throat, grey phalarope and a host 
besides. 
* * * * 


Why Apples Redden. 

Activity in another branch of country life is reported 
also from Norfolk. The horticulturists of the County Couneij 
have been proceeding with a number of experiments, on. 
of them at any rate of extreme ingenuity. It was discovered 
that by exposing apples to the sun after picking they could 
be coloured to a deep red; and this art has been practised 
in the county by commercial growers. I saw—and ate— 
Cox’s almost as red as a Jonathan, Such reddening may 
cause later shrivelling and diminish the keeping qualities, 
To remedy this a Northan light was tried and was quite as 
effective. The fact seemed to be that the colour was evolved 
principally by the ultra violet rays of the sky light. It is 
an inference from this that mereury vapour lamps would 
do the work even better, and this method is to be tried out 
this year, and preliminary experiments have _ already 
proved that the apples respond. The public, of course, 
have no justification for preferring red apples to green or 
yellow ; but unfortunately such prejudices must be observed 
by the grower. The annual report (in which some brief 
account of this experiment appears) will be sent free to 
any applicant anywhere, on request to the Horticultural 
Superintendent, 80 Cattle Market Street, Norwich, 


* * * * 


A Swallow’s Larder 

A completely persuasive account has been sent me (by 
W. N.) of the so-described ‘* wingless horse flies” found 
under the wing of a swallow. The description was roughly 
accurate, for though the creatures are parasites they are 
true flies that are either wingless or have lost the use of 
their wings; and have therefore no biological relationship 
to “ticks.” The parasites (which have no more simple 
name than hippoboscid ornithornvia avicularia !) are common 
on birds. They are pupiparous; that is, have the capacity 
of producing young at intervals in the form of grubs which 
go rapidly through the next two stages of change. The 
egg stage is omitted. All the group have specially adapted 
claws, used for clinging and making their way snugly into 
the protecting hairs or feathers. Most animals, birds, cattle, 
sheep and deer suffer from parasites of this group, and their 
geographical range is wide. Birds especially have distributed 
the race over a great part of the world. 


* * * %* 


The C.P.R.E. has issued (from 17 Great Marlborough 
Street) a very well-informed and suggestive pamphlet o 
our wild flowers that are now coming into bloom. It is 
estimated that nearly 300 species have vanished from certail 
neighbourhoods, nearly all juxtapo ed to some big tow? 
One of the flowers I have myself seen to disappear (ant 
after protection reappear) is the foxglove, which depends 
solely on its seeds for continued existence. Ft would be 4 
great help if one of our sced firms would do what the Swiss 
firm of Correvon does at Geneva. It supplies the seeds 
of any alpine plant; and these are used by many school 
as well as private gardeners. Its help in the suppressio 
of a desire to uproot wild plants has been marked. (a! 
one buy the seeds of English wild flowers anywhere ? 


W. Beacu TiHoMas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspon 


© News of the Week” paragraphs. 


MILK FOR THE SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me to deal briefly with the 
reasons advanced by Mr. Carrington against pasteurization. 

1. There is no evidence that low-temperature pasteurization 
produces any serious diminution in the nutritive value of 
cow's milk for the human species. The suggestion that it 
did so was put forward by workers at the National Institute 
for Research in Dairying at Reading on the basis of experi- 
ments on rats. Their results conflicted with much of the 
American work; Professor Drummond, at University 
College, was unable to confirm them; and I understand that 
subsequent experiments by the Reading workers have 
since failed to confirm their original findings. 

9, Whether pasteurized is inferior to raw cow's milk for 
the feeding of calves is still an open question, The three 
main experiments carried out in Scotland have not revealed 
any significant difference between the two types of milk, 
though there is a suggestion that raw milk may have slight 
advantages. Further experimental work is necessary before 
any definite statement can be made, 

3. Pasteurization is not antagonistic either to clean milk 
production or to the establishment of healthy herds. If a 
pre-pasteurization standard of cleanliness was laid down to 
which all milk for pasteurization had to conform, there would 
be a very real improvement in the cleanliness of production, 
If, in addition, a premium was paid on milk from healthy 
herds, a strong incentive wouid be provided for the eradication 
of disease. 

The time has come when this country should be supplied 
with a clean milk rendered safe by pasteurization, There 
appears to be no advantage in drinking milk raw, and the 
risk that is taken in doing so is wholly gratuitous. 

The present conflict between agricultural, veterinary, and 
medical authorities is largely a conflict of opinion. If the 
basal facts were widely known and accepted, it should not 
be difficult to devise a policy that would command the support 
of all partics.—I am, Sir, &e., G. S. WiLson. 

London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 

Keppel Street, W.C. 1. 


THE LIMITS OF BIRTH-CONTROL 

[To the 

Sir,—* Experto Crede” upbraids the anti-B.C. people for 

not grappling with problems like the one he describes. One 

reason is that the applicants for instruction show that they 

have settled not to listen to any teaching which suggests an 
arduous but still possible course of conduct. 

But the main reason is that all that can be done is for the 
Church to lay down principles and leave the application of 
them to the individual conscience guided by the wisest 
counsellor within reach. If your correspondent jeers at this 
* cloudland * attitude let him reflect on what he would have 
said if the stricter members of the episcopal Bench had uttered 
their frank opinion of his conduct. Like all the most vocal 
of the Church’s critics he would, in one breath, denounce the 
Church for not judging practical behaviour; in another 
breath he would rail at churchmen for talking nonsense, 
because he chooses to take his own line. 

But who are the anti-B.C.’s ? They are supposed to be a 
solid block of old-fashioned bigots who go about saying that 
contraception is in every conceivable circumstance horrible. 
They are nothing of the kind. They are people who have a 
profound conviction that contraception—per se; apart from 
results—is an evil thing. Practically all recognize some 
conditions when the thing would be permissible. This group 


Vditor of Tur Specraror, | 


; 


includes the large majority of the nation—but of that majority 
only a small number are prepared to act upon their scruples 
if it involves pain, That is where the line of demarcation 
has to be drawn, 





ndents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
Signed lelters are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Specraror.] 


The most suitable length is that of one of our 


By far the wisest writing on the very grave subject is Dr. 
and Mrs. Lindsey's booklet Birth Control and Human Integrity. 
It pleads with all parties not to be dogmatic.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. LYTTELTON. 

Overstrand, Cromer. 


[To the Editor of Tur SpectTator.] 
Sir,—There is a school of thought in the Church, of which 
I believe the Archbishop of Canterbury is the chief exemplar, 
which holds that birth-control may be practised on medical, 
but not on any other grounds. Exponents of the school, 
however, never define what are medical grounds, and leave 
matters so delightfully vague that obviously everybody 
could use contraceptives without infringing the rule. So 
far as can be seen, birth-control is always used on ‘* medical ” 
grounds in some form or other, so that the school to which 
I have referred really advocates birth-control in any cir- 
cumstances without having the courage to do so openly. 

The Roman Church, of course, absolutely fo-bids the use 
of contraceptives, but as the families of Roman Catholics 
are no larger than those of members of other denominations, 
it can only be supposed that this rule is not strictly regarded — 
even if it is regarded at all. However, the Roman clergy — 
through the confessional—have ample facilities for knowing 
to what extent birth-control is practised by their flocks 
Whether or not the Roman laity suffer ecclesiastical punish- 
ments for breach of the rule, we do not know. Clergy of al] 
denominations are not well acquainted with logic, but they 
make excellent diplomats.-—-I am, Sir, &c., 

G. W. R. Tromson. 

The Law Society's Wall, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

[This correspondence must cease for the present. 
Spectator. | 


Kid. The 


THE PRICE OF BACON 
[To the Editor of Tuk SrecTaror.] 

Sin,—In connexion with the note in your issue of March 16th 
concerning the price of bacon and the reduction of profits 
of certain chain-store retailers’ companies, may I be per- 
mitted to suggest certain considerations which occur to me ? 

In the first place, without the slightest intention to impute 
unworthy motives or to suggest wrong interpretations, I say 
that it is not desirable that we should accept without proof 
statements affecting matters of Government policy and 
general economic procedure which are made by chairmen 
of limited companies to their shareholders for purposes 
obviously quite distinct from those of general public welfare. 

Secondly, I suggest that you are not entitled to assume 
that the customers of the chain-stores under discussion are 
than agricultural labourers, whose wages depend 
to some extent upon the price of bacon. It must be to 
some extent in fact the case that the ‘ poorer” customers 
and the agricultural labourers comprise the same class. 

Thirdly, I would like to protest that it is unreasonable to 
object to an increase in the price of bacon (when that 
nerease is the object of Mr. Elliot’s endeavours for the past 
two years) now that it has been obtained. The objection 
should have been made long ago, when the pig marketing 
scheme was first mooted and undertaken, and you should 
then have maintained clearly that you preferred the agri- 
cultural labourer in this country to starve rather than that 
the Danish farmer should suffer any diminution of profits, 
or the chain stores’ customers pay any higher price for 
bacon.—I am, Sir, &e., B. W. YOuNG. 

Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 2. 

[There appears to be no reason to challenge the statement 
of the Chairman of Home and Colonial Stores, who was only 
mentioning a fact already notorious. The poor of the towns 
who have been compelled to give up bacon must outnumber 
by something like a hundredfold the agricultural labourers 
who have benefited by the rise in prices. The number of 
agricultural labourers employed primarily in pig-breeding is 
Kip. The Spectator.] 


** poorer ” 


extremely small. 
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INDIAN POLTERGEISTS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sirn,—In his very interesting reply to Mr. Joad, Colonel 
Elliot writes in regard to poltergeist phenomena: “A 
possible explanation . .. is that Mr. Joad like other dis- 
tinguished persons before him has been the unwitting victim 
of trickery.” He concludes by saying: ‘* he has omitted to 
equip himself to combat trickery and deception by the means 
that are recognized as the appropriate ones for the purpose.” 
I carefully investigated a remarkable case here in Poona a 
few years ago. Mr. friend, Dr. S. V. Ketkar, and his German 
wife, both persons of culture (the doctor is the famous Maratha 
Historian and Encyclopaedist)—suffered terribly for many 
years, both in name, in estate, in all their affairs, in the 
general peace of the family, and loss of their servants, and of 
their general health. Briefly, I may say here that, when I 
first visited the house that was “ afflicted,” the testimony 
of various witnesses convinced me that it was impossible to 
attribute all the amazing disturbances to their son, a lad of 
eight, around whom these activities seemed to gather. When 
I entered, I asked all those present to leave the room. I 
placed the lad (** stark naked *’) on a small bed, felt his pulse, 
and told him to ‘lie down quictly.” I then closed the door 
and windows and sat down on a chair in a corner of the 
room. I looked at my watch; it was exactly 1.30 p.m. I 
put a sheet over him. In about 15 minutes I saw the bed- 
clothes pulled off the bed on which the lad was lying, the 
bed was pulled into the middle of the room, and the lad 
actually lifted off the bed and deposited gently on the floor. 
The lad could feel the arm of an unseen person at work, A 
bottle of ink that was on the table by the window was flung 
towards me, and so was a glass paper weight which narrowly 
missed my head. The lad’s toys were violently flung about 
from the corner of the room. I was astounded, and told the 
parents, that I found that malobservation, illusion, &c., 
could not (as I had previously suggested) account for all 
this. 

The next day I called again, accompanied by some friends, 
a police officer, and an irascible old Major (who had settled 
the whole problem by the simple process of calling me a 
“ liar,’ when I related to him the happenings of the day 
before). On this day, even more remarkable and unaccount- 
able phenomena occurred, Here I can only mention one 
incident, It was broad daylight (2 p.m.), a small table 
apparently untouched by anyone, came hobbling across the 
room to the verandah where we were all sitting and talking. 
It came directly towards my friend (the Major) imprisoning 
him in the arm chair on which he was sitting. That evening 
we were all invited to dinner at the house. All went well till 
half way through the meal, My friend’s glass fell down. 
The salt-cellar, cruet, &¢., began ‘‘ to do the Charleston,” so 
to speak, before our eyes. The whole contents of the table 
were cleared by unseen hands. My friend (the Major) 
promptly got up and said “ good night”, and left. The 
police officer also very suddenly remembered that he had 
another “ urgent case to investigate ’*°—of a more terrestrial 
nature, 

All this, and many thousands of other instances are recorded 
in a day-to-day diary of events which I kept from June, 1928, 
to January, 1930. (Most of them were published in The Times 
of India and in the Statesman.) After infinite havoc had 
been wrought, they slowly subsided, and the family has been 
enjoying comparative rest and peace ever since. 

Malabar, I find is also an area especially afflicted by polter- 
geist phenomena, But what are we to say to these bizarre 
phenomena? All the provisional explanations that may be 
urged in regard to “ spiritualism,” are completely out of 
court in this very puzzling phenomena of poltergeists. And all 
talk that I and many other witnesses were merely “ victims 
of trickery and deception,” &c., is wholly absurd. In Wesley's 
* Journal,” I note that Epworth Vicarage was affected 
in 1716. It was the subject of a long investigation and careful 
record by his son John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, 
who came to the conclusion that the origin of the ‘ disturb- 
ances ’’ was “ Satanic.” Southey, in his “ Life of Wesley ” 
states that “ the testimony is far too strong to be sct aside 
because of the strangeness of the relation.” —I am, Sir, &c., 

J. D. JENKINS, 


Poona. 





a 


THE ROPE TRICK 
[To the Editor of Tux Spectator] 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, wil] find the 
information he is seeking in Mr. Sydney W. Clarke’s Paper 
published six years ago in a number. of The Magic Wand 
a journal devoted to conjuring.. This very interesting paper 
was briefly summarized in my article on ~ Indian (op. 
juring” published in Blackwood’s Magazine for April, 1933 
pages 490 and 491. he subject of levitation is also dealt 
with by me in the same article on pages 492 to 494, 

The Occult Committee has for many years investigated 
the claims of any who have asserted that they have seen 
the Rope Trick. We hope to deal with this evidence at a 
meeting shortly to be held in London. 

I do not know whether Mr. Vanes seriously believes the 
story about the Yogi in his letter. It is so  fantasticaly 
improbable that I find it hard to believe he really does go, 
ast experience has shown us how such evidence breaks 
down as soon as the claimant is submitted to CTOSS-ques- 
tioning. I have too often been sadly reminded of what the 
royal Psalmist said in his haste, and of the Scotsman’s com. 
ment that he might have repeated it at his leisure—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. H. Exxior, 

5-4 Welbech Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 


THE CUCKOO’S SECRET 

| To the Editor of Ti: Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—I claim to have won Mr, Chance’s first wager, which 
appeared in The Spectator of February 16th, that “ cuckoos 
always lay their egg in the nest and do not place it there by 
the agency of the beak.” Mr, Chance says in his own book, 
The Cuckoo's Secret (page 197), **’There is no doubt that 
many cuckoos do not Iay in the nests of their dupes, since 
their eggs have been taken from nests in holes to which it 
would have been impossible for the parasites to have obtained 
access for the purpose of laying.” 

By the terms of his new wager in The Spectator of 
March 23rd, he compromises with the “ Beaking ” Sehool, 
because if in July the egg were found in the cuckoo, the 
* Beakers,” his original enemies, would rightly claim that 
Mr. Chance, as a universal “Layer,” had not proved his 
case, By his new bet he thus ranges me against the ornitho- 
logists of the world who may be willing, therefore, to club 
together and give me odds of ten to one. 

Why does Mr. Chance desire to postpone the post-mortem 
on the cuckoo to the end of July, and what is his objection 
to shooting the cuckoo and the female meadow pipit at the 
time, and in the manner, proposed in my previous letter? 
If in May next he and his friends will make the great experi- 
ment with the gun, and under the same conditions as his 
observations with a camera, I will accept his wager. I must 
stipulate, however, that I may be present in the “hide” 
when the fatal shots are fired. 

I hope Mr. Meiklejohn and Mr, Ware will acquit me of 
discourtesy in postponing my reply to the interesting points 
which they raised. Mr. Coward’s suggestion that the cuckoo 
is fitted with a telescopic ovipositor is interesting, but it would 
seem, in some cases, to necessitate an instrument in the nature 
of a pea-shooter rather than of an ovipositor, Furthermore, 
it would seem to imply a degree of marksmanship which, if 
it ever fell short of perfection, might be expected to leavea 
tell-tale story to the right or left of the bull’s-eye. 

Mr, Ware's point that my theory would involve the influence 
of the male cuckoo on the distinctive colourings or markings 
of the egg is a strong point against my theory which I have 
often considered, My disposition to reject this sound criticism 
is mainly based upon Mr, Chance’s assertion, repeated in Mr. 
Ware's own letter, that cuckoos are reared in inaccessible 
nests, 

In support of my deduction from these pronouncements 
there is, however, considerable circumstantial evidence 
which I should like, if I may, to lay before Mr. W. J. Wenham 
who, I suspect, is a Barrister with a mind trained to weigh 
evidence. 

The circumstantial evidences are as follows : 

“1. The alleged great excess of males over females—six to on 
according to Sir H. Maxwell. I am told by experts that this 8 
characteristic of hybrids, 
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ual for a bird 15 inches from beak to tail to lay an 
ne-eighteenth of the size to be expected. 
* “the great variation in the colour and markings of the eggs 
4 the frequent though not invariable approximation of cuckoo’s 
bs to the eggs of the alleged foster-mother. 
t The variation in the size of the cuckco’s egg. According to 
Butler there are 92 authentic “fosterers” among British birds, 
j according to the late T. A. Coward 120. 
"4 The alleged wicle range of slight variations in the plumage of 
2 on cuckoo, particularly noticeable, experts say, in very 


9 Tt is unus 


t 


the comm 


young birds, . 
"', Mendel’s law of genetics, by which there will always be a 
yeeurrence of a true dominant, supports my theory. ; 

7. The ornithological suggestion that the annual incubating and 
tering of the cuckoo by the same species of bird accounts for the 
similarities in the eggs of the cuckoo and the fosterer is not 
with experience in any other ease of Nature of which 


fos! 
strange 
in accordance 


Jamaware, ; : ; ; : 
g The fascination which the cuckoo is said to exercise over tho 


jemales of other species suggests that tho “ mobbing ” of cuckoos 
;samatory rather than vindictive. 

To whatever deduction detached minds may be led by 
this circumstantial evidence, provided by experts, I am not 
foolish as to suppose that a conclusion adverse to Mr. 
(hance’s varying opinions would carry any weight with 
him. He will, I feel sure, reject Mr. Wenham’s humane 
proposal for a legal verdict before execution.—I am, Sir, &c., 

» Devereus Court, Essex Street, BrERNARD ACWORTH, 

Strand, W.C. 2. 

fThe cuckoo is becoming a little too much a wandering 
wice, It has wandered through our correspondence columns 
for five weeks now, and interesting as the controversy is it 


must be brought to a head, Last week Mr. Chance 
offered to wager Captain Acworth £100 to £50 that 


he would produce before the end of July a recently living 
cuckoo With an unlaid egg inside her, as proof that reputed 
cuckoo’s eges are, in fact, laid by female cuckoos, Captain 
Aeworth today accepts the wager, but with a condition. 
This is to turn an ornithological into a financial question, 
The issue is simply one of fact, and the transference of cheques 
between Mr. Chanee and Captain Acworth can have no 
conceivable bearing on it. The Editor of The Spectator will 
pronounce, to the best of his ability, on any evidence sub- 
nitted to him, but he must decline the responsibility of 
stakeholding.-I-p. T'he Spectator.| 


MIRACLES AND EASTERN THOUGHT 
[To the Editor of Tut Seecraror.] 
Sir,—Some time ago I wrote to protest against Mr. Gerald 
Heard’s review of my book A New Argument for God and Sur- 
vied, in which he misrepresented my case for miracles. 
“Mr, Heard,” I said, “ represents my plea that with many 
classes of events all research has failed to find laws, as an 
argument to prove miracles : actually, that plea was used, and 
only can be used, as a verification of the direct judgement, and 
I was careful to insist throughout that miracles never can be 
‘proved *.”” This week I see Mr. Heard’s very words set out, 
by Miss Thomas, to perform the same office of representing 
my argument ; but with the addition of an exclamation mark. 

It is part of the price we have to pay for living in an age of 
science but not of reason, that the general theory of the 
miraculous should have to be argued at all. But that a critic 
should quote from a review and ignore the direct reply, and 
presumably not study the argument itself, is a comment which 
needs neither her exclamation mark nor one from myself to 
give it point. 

May I state again that miracles cannot be proved ?. They 
remain always a matter for judgement, which is based on the 
chaos among a body of related phenomena—on the apparent 
Violation of well-known laws, on the contradictions and incon- 
sistencies. And any judgement we may venture upon, in the 
field of psychical research for instance, is strongly backed by 
the failure of scientists in an age distinguished for science to 
find any trace of the laws they seek. ‘The assertion that there 
must be laws does not bring it down, not even when reinforced 
by appeal to the East, with its postulate of supernatural laws, 
or by the conjecture that these unknown laws may be con- 
cerned with “ vital electricity” (whose very existence is 
itself an unverified assumption). It is order that betrays the 
operation of laws, whatever may be the nature of those laws. 
This order, so conspicuously absent among the facts in question, 
is what investigators primarily seek, and their failure to find 


it is not robbed of its significance by the fact that they have 
not approached the problem with Eastern hypotheses in mind. 

The assertion, then, that psychical phenomena are somehow 
due to vital electricity, or the fact that Madame Blavatsky, 
with her travels in at least eight countries, thought so, no more 
refutes a considered verdict of miracle than the wider assump- 
tion that there must be laws. The time for Miss Thomas to 
disparage particular verdicts is when laws have been formu- 
lated that will fit all the facts. But even if that were to happen 
the actual theory of miracles would remain untouched. There 
being no &@ priori argument against miracles, a well-argued 
theory of the miraculous can stand its ground without ever 
an instance of a real miracle. 

And did not the Chairman of the Occult Committee of the 
Magic Circle tell us, in these pages three weeks ago, that the 
Indian rope trick, if real, is obviously miraculous ? That the 
rope trick is satisfactory evidence, I do not assert ;_ but if it 
were to become so, I know well that many thinkers, whose 
common sense is of the scientific stamp, would assume the 
operation of unknown laws, or, with Mr. Heard, talk about 
averages. If an event is a miracle, they deny its reality: if 
it is real, they assume unknown laws. By such methods they 
make the world safe for scepticism. It is a vain hope, I 
think, that such thinkers can ever be converted. We must 
wait until they die off, until an age of reason dawns once 
more.—I am, Sir, &e., MALcoLM GRANT. 

396 King’s Road, S.W.10. 


TOWARDS EMPLOYMENT 

[To the Editor of Tur SpPecrator.] 
Srr,—I should like to call the attention of your readers to the 
Work Finders’ Fund. This is a charity run on a small but 
effective scale by three people who give their time and money 
for nothing. There are no overhead expenses. 

The value of the services rendered lies in solving, for men 
searching for work, the problem of keeping themselves alive 
during the process. ‘Too often this is nearly a whole-time 
pre-occupation. 

Last year this Fund helped 150 men to find work who were 
completely down and out. More than twice that number 
were given a week’s lodging and food, and in some cases 
clothing and fares for their interviews with potential em- 
ployers. Under £300 was spent. 

It costs 9s. 4d. to give a man board and lodging for a week, 
though not, as may be imagined, of a kind to sap his deter- 
mination to find work as quickly as possible. 

No previous appeal for funds has been made to the public, 
but now the organizers feel that their record justifies, and 
their opportunities for doing good work demand, such an 
appeal. If anybody wants to help an extremely deserving 
cause, will they send donations to Mrs. Keith Newall, 53 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.1, crossed ** A,C Work Finders’ 
Fund ” ?—I am, Sir, «&c., PeTer FLEMING, 

The Garrick Club. 


Epithalamion 


THE raw materials of love are yours— 

Fond hearts, and lusty blood, and minds in tune: 
And so, dear innocents, you think yourselves 
Lovers full-blown. 


Am I, because I own 
Chisel, mallet and stone, 
A sculptor ? And must he 
Who hears a skylark and can hold a pen 
A poct be ? 
ff neither’s so, why then 
You're not yet lovers. But in time to come 
(If senses grow not dulled nor spirit dumb) 
By constant exercise of skill and wit, 
By patient toil and judgement exquisite 
Of body, mind and heart, 
You may, my innocents, fashion 
This tenderness, this liking, and this passion 
Into a work of art. 
JAN STRUTHER, 
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Alternatives to the Public Schools 


By J. L. 
From time to time the Public Schools have to render account 
of their stewardship. Any nation that cares for its youth 
must hold its schools to account. The boys who are the 
special charge of the Public Schools are the sons of the 
privileged and monied class who look forward to posts of 
high responsibility and direction. The office of the Public 
Schools is to provide the ‘“‘ complete and generous education 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both private and public ” which belong 
to the leadership of society. It is natural and right that 
England should demand the very best from them, 

The two books which lie before us challenge the fitness of the 
Public Schools for the discharge of their function. Cecil 
Reddie formulated his challenge in a series of questions: 
Why is the intellectual development of a boy measured solely 
by his individual skill in excelling his fellows at a competitive 
examination ; whereas on the playing-field he is taught 
** team work ” ? Why is the religious teaching at Sunday chapel 
wholly divorced from the weekday work in the class-room ? 
Why is the physical development of a boy measured solely by 
his prowess at cricket and football—ephemeral pastimes that 
teach him nothing of the manual labour he will be called upon 
to organize and direct in after-life ? Why is the teaching of 
sex forbidden, and any boy who seeks to probe its mysteries 
expelled ? Reddie’s own thought-out answer to these 
questionings was embodied in a new. School called Abbots- 
holme which he founded in 1889. 

The next forty-one years comprising the remainder of 
his active life are summed up in the word Abbotsholme. 
The author, Mr. B. M. Ward, as an Old Abbotsholme boy, 
writes with that inside knowledge which alone can do 
justice both to the school and its founder. He shows us 
the pioneer School as a nurse of manly virtue, with its 
morning cold tub and run through the grounds, with its em- 
bargo on hampers and tuck. The conventional cricket and 
football are played only twice a week : the other afternoons are 
given up to work in the woodshop, or on the estate, harvesting 
and other farm work, road-making, building the pavilion, 
excavating the skating-pond and so forth. ‘* The duty of an 
Abbotsholme boy is to become a man,” a man must learn to 
fend for himself and be handy on a man’s job. In all these 
activities Reddie himself and his staff are with the boys. 
Comradeship is the great instrument of moral training ; all 
dignity that interferes with comradeship or freedom of inter- 
course between senior and junior must go by the board, for it 
is a barrier. There are no prizes, for there is too much already 
in modern society to stimulate the self motive, and there 
must be co-operation in class as well as in games and farm 
work. The question of sex is faced openly. Boys are taught 
the true facts as to their coming into the world and of the 
new inward experiences which come to them in the years of 
puberty : and so they are saved from the false teaching of 
others, who have neither knowledge nor reverence. The 
Chapel is the place for art, picture and sculpture, for music 
and sacred drama. Passages are read from poetry and the 
writings of prophets, modern as well as ancient, the worship 
of Christ is linked up with Socrates, Brahma and Buddha. 

Mr. Ward’s account of Abbotsholme proves how right Cecil 
Reddie was in building his own Jerusalem in England’s green 
and pleasant land. His new model was so radically diiferent 
in idea and aim from the schools existing in 1889 that it had 





Reddie of Abbotsholme. By B. M. Ward. (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
Progressive Schools, their Principles and Practice. By 


L. B. Pekin. 


(Hogarth Press. 


6s.) 
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to be incorporated in a new venture. The new Jerusalem had 
its ups and downs, but at any rate it proved itself a workable 
proposition, not too high for human nature. Its numbers 
never exceeded eighty, but many of Reddie’s ideas, as he ex. 
pounded them in 1889, seem to us as we read them today such 
elementary common sense that one becomes aware how they 
have been consciously or unconsciously absorbed into the 
common practice of today. But one becomes also aware of 
how much remains to be done in regard to sex instruction, 
agricultural work, natural living and, above all, the competi. 
tive atmosphere that dominates the class-work of all oy 
British schools. 

Many of Reddie’s ideas have found their fulfilment, not only 
for boys of the Directing class, but for all British boyhood in 
the Scout and Rover training. Abbotsholme still thrives 
stronger than ever, but not many schools in Great Britain 
are run on the Abbotsholme model. German teachers, on 
the other hand, were quick to see the vital value of his 
ideas. Dr. Hermann Lietz, who was on the Abbotsholme 
staff in the early years, wrote an account of the new school for 
the German public and founded Ilsenburg on its model. Over 
twenty schools, embodying the same principles have been 
founded since and acknowledge Reddic as their “* Grossvater,” 
Some of these, it is worth noting, are co-education schools, 
M. Edmond Demolins, who wrote ‘* A quoi tient la superiorité 
Anglaise ?” was the pioneer in France. France has six “ new 
Switzerland nine, U.S.A. eighteen. Reddie him. 
self had studied at a German University and was a great 
admirer of German thoroughness and teaching skill. He was 
quick to see the sense of duty which animated all classes of 
the community, and his scheme for Abbotsholme sought to 
combine these essentially German qualities with the spon 
taneity, love of sport and self-reliance of English boyhood, 

Two years ago Mr. Pekin, who had been a master at one 
of the public schools came out from among them and told 
England what he thought of them in his book, Public Schools 
Their Failure and Their Reform. Since then he has been 
teaching in a ‘‘ Progressive School” without punishments, 
without marks or prizes or any form of competition, without 
cap and gown, without any definite end in view except to 
allow each child to develop, like a flower, according to the 
law of its own inherent nature. 

Mr. Pekin brings us face to face with co-education. He 
assumes that all public schools are against it, which is not the 
case. The serious matter is that everbody is in the dark as 
to this fundamental question. All sorts of articles and books 
are written. The Board of Education takes a decided line 
against it. But, so far as I am aware, there has been n0 
attempt at any scientific investigation of the subject. On 
one side of the Atlantic co-education is the regular practice 
On the other, boys and girls are educated apart. There is 10 
lack of data. One would imagine that it should be possible 
to crystallize out some definite conclusions. Not at all. The 
Consultative Committee were instructed to examine into the 
differentiation of curriculum for the two sexes, but the 
previous question as to whether the sexes should be educated 
together they have never been allowed to investigate. Here 
is a well-known book beginning, ‘“* This book is frankly it 
favour of co-education ” ; that is to say, the book is writtel 
to prove a point rather than to make a dispassionate inquily. 
It is the same with ! mall. There is any amount of opinio) 
on the subject but precious little evidence. Meanwhile, 
practical administrator will] begin admitting girls to Eton 0 
Rugby until he has some assured scientific evidence on which 
to act. 
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England Fair and Foul 


English Journey. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann, in association 
with Gollancz. 53. 6d.) 

Tue author describes his book as “‘ a rambling but truthful 
account of what one man saw and heard and felt and thought 
during a journey through England during the autumn of the 
year 1933.” The journey was made partly by car, partly 
py motor coach, and sometimes by train, and for a man like 
Mr. Priestley, with an observant mind and an open sympathy 
for all conditions of men, it was well worth making. So 
rapid a traverse of our country will naturally be called 
superficial in result, but the present reviewer, who at various 
times has followed a similar method, has always found it 
give a fresh and valuable knowledge ofa people with traditions 
deeply rooted in the past and remaining one in nature in 
spite of all differences of scene, occupation, and even of 
dialect. Mr. Priestley, fully alive to the beauties of the 
country and the abominations of the great cities, easily 
recognizes the inherent unity of the inhabitants, for he is 
himself a born Englishman, and, as he says, it is the little 
England that he loves. 

It is quite true that he finds in little England, not only 
Disraeli’s “two nations” of rich and poor, but the two 
nations of north and south. We feel the difference as he 
proceeds on his oval journey from London to Southampton, 
round by Salisbury and Bristol to Birmingham, Leicester 
and Nottingham, on through Lancashire and Yorkshire to 
Newcastle and Durham, and so past points along the Eastern 
counties to London again. On the whole he finds the southern 
counties still the more beautiful, and the people the more 
cheerful, because, up to now, the factories and pits have 
not overwhelmed them, though continually threatening as 
in Kent. Even the motors and the by-pass roads have not 
yet utterly destroyed the ancient woods, streams, and 
villages of the south. One might call it the country of William 
Morris’s ideal, for it is the natural home of the few craftsmen 
and artistic workers still surviving. Mr. Priestley naturally 
finds the finest remnants of England’s beauty among the 
Cotswold villages, built of that yellowish stone that seems to 
have absorbed the sunshine of generations, and there the 
people are still capable of individual character and _ self- 
expression. ‘* Who cares about the masses?” he asks. “I 
wouldn’t raise a finger for ‘the masses.” Men, women and 
children, but not masses.” 

None the less, as he passed into Birmingham and the 
Black Country, it was hard to avoid the masses. His pictures 
of life in the manufacturing cities of the north, where no 
tourist goes for pleasure, are as terrible as vivid. Of his many 
scenes of dingy, dreary life one hardly knows which to select. 
For a beginning let us take this in West Bromwich : 

“They (such scenes) make the whole pomp of government here a 
miserable farce. The Crown, Lords and Commons are the Crown, 
Lords and Commons of Rusty Lane, West Bromwich. In the heart 
of the great Empire on which the sun never sets, in the land of hops 
and glory, Mother of tho Free, is Rusty Lane, West Bromwich. 
What do they know of England who only England know ? The 
answer must be Rusty Lane, West Bromwich.” 

Such an answer is final. It is like Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Wragg 
is in custody.” 

Such scenes abound in the accounts of all the cities and 
regions in the industrial north. In Lancashire perhaps the 
wretchedness is now worst, chiefly owing to the collapse 
of the cotton trade. But r ally it is as pitiful in Neweastle, 
or down the Tyne at Jarrow and Gateshead, or among the 
pits of Durham, owing to the collapse of shipbuilding and 
the slackness in the coal trade. In coal mining the casualties 
amount as in a war to an average of over 5,000 in five years 
and 800,000 injured. Yet a pitman’s life is not the worst. 
The worst is the life of the unemployed. Mr. Priestley tells us 
that just after the Armistice he was sent to look after some 
German prisoners of war: 

“They had a certain look, those prisoners of war, most of whom 
had been captured two or three years before. It was a strained, 
greyish, faintly decomposed look. I did not expect to see that kind 
of face again for a long time; but I was wrong. I have scen a lot 
of those faces on this journey. They belonged to unemployed men.” 

In the great Yorkshire towns, such as Bradford, where 
he was Lorn, we may see a redeeming gleam of light owing 
to the moors, never very far away. People did not care very 
much, he tells us, if our city had no charm, for it was simply 


a place to go and work in, until it was time to set out for 
Wharfedale or Wensleydale again : 

“* We were all, at heart, Wordsworthians to a man. We have to 
make an effort to appreciate a poet like Shelley, with his rather 
gassy enthusiasm and his bright Italian colouring; but we have 
Wordsworth in our very legs.” 

That is a great saying, and all of us who hail from the north 
are thrilled by the poetic patriotism of the words. 

One would like to give many other instances of Mr. 
Priestley’s breadth of sympathy and perception of the people's 
nature. We find him in public-houses, cafés, popular ballrooms, 
cinemas, fairs, the lowest slums even of Liverpool, and always 
he writes with the same shrewd and often humorous observa- 
tion, and with that intimate penetration into character 
which comes only of sympathy and a kind of human affection 
that is very different from philanthropy. One could also 
give instances of many points that he has missed, in Leicester 
and in Boston, for instance. But the book is one of extra- 
ordinary value for all who can appreciate the hidden depths 
of the English nature and are not blinded by party or common 
** slogans.””> We do not know or care whether Mr. Priestley 
calls himself a Socialist or a Tory, but we would dwell on 
passages like the following : 

** As I thought of some of the places I had seen, Wolverhampton 
and St. Helens and Bolton and Gateshead and Jarrow and Shotton, 
I remembered a book I had just read, in which we are told to return 
as soon as possible to the study of Victorian individualism. But 
for my part [ felt like calling back a few of these sturdy individualists 
simply to rub their noses in the nasty mess they had made. Who 
gave them leave to turn this island into their ashpit ? ” 

One can only hope that thoughtful people of all parties 
may meditate upon so wise and observant and kindly a 


book as this. Henry W. NEvINSON, 


Australian Economics 
Australia in the World Crisis, 1929-1933. 


(Cambridge University Press. 9s.) 

Australia, as Producer and Trader, 1920-1932. 
Windett. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) 
Australia : an Economic Interpretation. By G. V. Porteus. 

(Angus and Robertson. 3s. 6d.) 
The Economic Resources of Australia. 

(Angus and Robertson. 3s. 6d.) 
AUSTRALIA has often been described as a laboratory for social 
and economic experiment. Today, when economic nat- 
ionalism is dominant in all countries, it is of especial value 
to be able to discover the effects of Government action in a 
country where, owing to absence of tradition and isolation 
from many of the influences of international affairs, the ten- 
dencies of such action can be more readily observed than in 
older civilizations. ‘To understand the significance of the 
experiments, it is essential to know something of the history 
and resources of Australia. To those unfamiliar with Shann’s 
Economic History of Australia, or Hancock’s History, and 
unable to devote much time to the subject, the short surveys 
by Mr. Porteus and Mr, Harris should provide a sufficient 


By Douglas Copland. 
By Nancy 


By H. L. Harris. 


background. 

Australia provides an interesting example of an agricultural 
country determined upon industrial development, and Mrs. 
Windett’s book enables us to study the economic effects. In 
a series of chapters dealing with iron and steel, machinery and 
motor vehicles, electrical manufactures and textiles, Mrs. 
Windett has subjected Australian secondary industries to a 
searching examination, This is a new field, especially for 
English readers, and these chapters contain enough new 
material to render the book a definite contribution towards 
the study of twentieth-century economic problems. A salient 
fact that emerges from the detailed examination of these 
young industries is that Australian development in those 
branches of manufacturing for which the Commonwealth is 
at present well suited has been handicapped by ill-advised 
attempts to manufacture too wide a range of goods. A 
recognition of the unhappy effects of this tendency is of the 
utmost significance in world economic problems. The book 
also contains a useful account of Australian agricultural and 
mineral production, and here the chapters on wool and wheat 
may be specially mentioned. The importance of the markets 
of countries bordering on the Pacific to the future of Australian 
trade has been shown in clear relief. 

Australia probably entered the 1929-1933 depression before 


any other country. She certainly suffered with especial 
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severity from the calamitous fall of commodity prices, but 
today she is emerging from the depression more definitely 
than any other country, with the possible exception of Great 
Britain. Mrs. Windett, working upon statistical data, has 
been able to give an adequate picture of Australia from 1920 
to 1931, but her raw material has not allowed her to do justice 
to the happier story of the last two years. 

On the history of this period Professor Copland writes with 
peculiar authority, since he was actively concerned in the 
negotiations which led to the adoption of the ‘ Premiers’ 
Plan,” under which Australia has succeeded in readjusting 
her economic life with extraordinary rapidity. Professor 
Copland’s book is based on his Marshall Lectures delivered in 
Cambridge last autumn. He describes the high level of pro- 
sperity reached by Australia between 1925 and 1929, the impact 
of the crisis in 1980, and the succession of measures taken to 
adjust the economic life of Australia to the new conditions, 
To begin with, Australia sought to meet her obligations without 
any fundamental change in her internal policy. This phase 
is described by Professor Copland as the period of expediency 
to be succeeded later by “* the ordered plan.’? The expedients 
used in this first stage of the battle were almost wholly 
defensive. They included the export of gold and the use of 
exchange reserves; higher tariff duties and import re- 
strictions; a pegged exchange, which most Australian 
economists regarded as overvaluing the currency, and an 
exchange pool to guarantee the service of the external 
debt. In the latter half of 1930 controversy raged between 
the exponents of deflationist and inflationist remedies. De- 
flation had the support of august authorities outside Australia 
who were anxious to prevent unorthodox financial develop- 
ments. The restriction of business activity and the loss in 
money wages consequent upon deflationary action would, 
however, have been too severe to have been politically 
possible even had such methods been economically desirable. 

The final Premiers’ Plan actually adopted embodied a 
middle course. A reduction in real wages and in all salaries 
and pensions paid by Governments and a conversion of 
internal debt on the basis of a 22} per cent. reduction of 
interest were deflationary measures, while the depreciation of 
the Australian £ in relation to both gold and sterling by 
increasing the returns of the export industries such as wool, 
wheat and dairy produce, prevented unemployment from 
assuming unmanageable proportions. 

There is no doubt that the financial crisis in Australia 
between 1930 and 1932 provides a most interesting and 
happy example of combined efforts by Governments and 
professional economists. Today in the wider field of the 
United States of America similar use is being made of the 
economist. Australia has fulfilled her ré/e as an economic 
laboratory, and the books under review can be of help to 
those who desire to understand the significance of the great 
experiment from which she has successfully emerged. 


Sound and Foam 


Germany Reborn. By General Goering. (Elkin Mathews. 
2s. 6d.) 

GENERAL GOERING has written, for the benefit of the English- 
speaking peoples in particular, a short book, or lengthy 
pamphlet, which his publishers describe as unique. In the 
sense in which General Goering’s speeches may be regarded as 
unique—as they fortunately are—the adjective is appropriate. 
But certainly in no other. It will confirm in all respects the 
unenviable reputation General Goering has established for 
himself among the English-speaking peoples whom he specially 
addresses. His history is a travesty. He writes of the sur- 
render of November, 1918, without mentioning the fact that 
the proposal to seek an armistice came from the generals 
in the field ; he writes of pre-War Germany without mention- 
ing the Kaiser ; he writes of post-War German foreign policy 
without mentioning Stresemann. His chapter on Herr Hitler 
is a paroxysm of adulation ; his chapter on himself a crescendo 
of egotism; his references to his opponents broadsides of 
abuse. 

The character of the volume is best indicated by a few 
sample quotations. The cause of the War, of course, was 
simple: “The encirclement of Germany was complete ” ; 


and so “ threatened from all sides Germany had the sword 


: : ——— 
thrust into her hand. The German people, guiltless of th 
outbreak of this greatest of wars, had to fight in order to def ; 
their life and honour.” It fought with clean hands pee 
German army, in order that it should not itself be overthes 
and destroyed, marched through Belgium. It was self-def vs 
in the highest sense of the word.” The War ended oe — 
of all, the troops unconquered carried back their unspotted 
shield of honour and their victorious banners.” Buta republie 
was declared ; “* those tra:tors were victorious for whom the 
very idea of a Fatherland was non-existent. Those cowards 
who had deserted from the front were victorious, that human 
scum that always makes its appearance in times of stress,” 
The Jews, of course, were at the bottom of it all; “in the 
days of the post-War rising these Jewish leaders sprouted from 
the ground like poisonous fungi.” 

So the story continues, till at last “‘a man of the people, 
Adolf Hitler, arose and took German destiny into his clean 
strong hands.” Herr Hitler has evidently never been under. 
stood by the English-speaking peoples. They have made the 
fundamental mistake of thinking of him as a man, when he ig 
in fact a demi-god—with no excess of emphasis on the demi, 
““ Everyone who knows the close inner bond between Hitler 
and his men will understand that for us followers it is axiomatic 
that the Leader must possess any quality attributed to him 
in its highest perfection. Just as the Roman Catholic consider 
the Pope infallible in all matters concerning religion and 
morals, so do we National Socialists believe with the same 
inner conviction that for us the Leader is in all political and 
other matters concerning the national and social interests of 
the people simply infallible. Wherein lies the secret of the 
enormous influence which he has on his followers? . . . it is 
something mystical, inexpressible, almost incomprehensible, 
which this unique man possesses, and he who cannot feel it 
instinctively will not be able to grasp it at all.” 

As a salutary revelation of the mentality of one of Herr 
Hitler’s chief lieutenants this volume may have some value. 
It possesses no other merit of any kind. Anything better 
calculated to promote an instinctive hostility towards National 
Socialism in the minds of English-speaking readers it would 
be difficult to imagine. But fortunately the Germany of Herr 
Hitler and the Germany of General Goering are very different 
things. 



























































Society in the South Seas 


Malekula: A Vanishing People in the New Hebrides. By 
A. Bernard Deacon. (Routledge. 42s.) 

Tur tragic death of Mr. A. B. Deacon at the age of twenty- 
four robbed social anthropology of one who promised to le 
among the most brilliant of its younger exponents. Malekula 
is the eagerly awaited record of his work, and despite the 
inevitable lacunae it is a very valuable account of a little 
known and fast-disappearing people. Most of the material 
was collected from the south-west of the island, but the data 
from other districts include references to the institutions of the 
secluded and warlike folk of the north, known to Europeansas 
the Big Nambas, whose chief only a few months ago announced 
in rather naive fashion the abandonment of cannibalism by 
his tribe, as a gesture of amity. These are the people whe 
practise regularized male homosexuality in which accounts 
taken of the genealogical relationship of the partners so that 
‘incest ” is prevented, and those who infringe the rule ar 
punished by having to kill and exchange pigs. 

Other material of great interest includes tales of the 
legendary Ambat, of white skin and supernatural powers, @ 


















account of the linkage of pairs of villages in different regions F 





normally hostile, by invisible “* ghost paths,” thus providing 





channels of social intercourse and safe conduct for traveller, F 





and a description of the gongs and their distinctive, comple 
rhythms, beaten to signal important events and objects 
interest. Dances, ranks in the various societies, clafs 
villages, even grades of pigs have each a special gong-beat # 
their privilege, with which they are saluted and by which they 
can be recognized at a distance. So efficient is this gong 
language that even an individual person can be summoned by 
beating out the rhythms of his father’s and of his mothers 
clan. and of his rank in the graded society. This is obvious 
possible only in a community of fairly small membership. 

The outstanding sections of the book are those dealing wit 
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ociations known as Nimangki and Nalawan. Rank in _ section is based on an entirely different method. Mr. Bell, 
i ase as elsewhere in southern Melanesia, is expressed you will remember, takes art seriously. He is one of the few 
rues membership of societies divided into a number of who have been privileged to visit the spiritual world, and 
gi distinguished by a name, ceremonial privileges there are moments in his book when his voice clearly booms 
eda certain prestige in the eyes of the community. Entrance straight from that Holy of Holies, passing judgment on poor 
to the successive grades is obtained by the expenditure of mortals below, so that the reader feels like Moses on Mount 
wealth, in Malekula particularly of pigs, and involves a very Sinai after he had seen that rather peculiar glimpse of a 


complex series of transactions, exchanges, borrowings, repay- 
ments and speculative loans. Each step in his career becomes 
increasingly diflicult for a man, since his expenses mount each 
time, though he is compensated to some extent by the return 
which his position gives him in being able to act as introducer 
_for a consideration—to new candidates. Entry to the 
higher grades of the societies is possible to very few individuals, 
and the highest ranks of all may even stand vacant for many 
years. In Malekula the interest in these graded societies is 
reflected on to the pigs which feature so largely in their ritual, 
and these animals—the boars at least—are ranked most 
carefully in their turn, the criterion of importance being the 
amount of curvature of their tusks. In some districts as 
many as twenty grades of pigs are recognized, an animal of 
the highest, in which the tusks have more than completed a 
full circle, being so valuable that it is rarely seen except at 
feasts given by men of the greatest rank. Much ritual, and in 
some cases even religious belief, is connected with the operation 
of these societies, and they are clearly the core of the social 
life of the people. 

This book displays Deacon’s acute perception of sociological 
reality and his powers of theoretical analysis. It is all the 
more to be regretted then that in the sphere of kinship his 
preoccupation was so largely with questions of terminology, 
and that he made no energetic attempt to integrate this 
material with his studies of the ritual and economic life. His 
account is sadly lacking too in details of the daily life of the 
people, the relations of parents and children and the like, 
matters which his memory would no doubt have supplied had 
he lived. 

Aword should be said here about the editing of the material, 
which has demanded a combination of the most patient 
methods of collation with a considerable degree of interpre- 
tative insight and an expert knowledge of the anthropology of 
the area. Miss Wedgwood has succeeded most admirably in 
welding a disconnected mass of material into an orderly, 
unified account. The result is a notable contribution to 
Melanesian sociology, upon which editor and publishers are to 
be congratulated. What is a little surprising in view of 
Deacon’s Cambridge associations is to see that the volume does 


- hot bear the imprint of the Press of the author's alma mater. 


RAYMOND Firtai. 


Art from Above 


Enjoying Pictures. By Clive Bell. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Ciive BELL is a highbrow, and knows it, and is proud of 
it,and does not hesitate to say so. This fact is the key to his 
new volume of essays, and to it can be reduced almost all the 
features of the book, good and bad. First, let us consider the 
bad. Mr, Bell’s fundamental proposition is that to him only 
three things are important—namely, art, love and thought. 


_ From this it follows in particular that he takes art seriously, 
afact which is repeated like a refrain throughout the book—so 


Sexcuse, accuse, we wonder slightly. 


often, indeed, that at the end, muttering to ourselves Qui 
‘ One thing, however, 
is perfectly clear—namely, that Mr. Bell strongly disapproves 


_ of those who do not take art seriously, and into this class he 
' bundles not only the professional low-brow but also the 


pss 


cultured, the craftsman and many others. Once there, one 


» Would have thought that, thus cast into outer darkness, they 


_ Were beneath his notice. 
_ harass them with his facetiousness, as once he harassed 
' the Royal Academy, till one’s sympathy is more with the 


But no—Mr. Bell must needs 


* Victim, for whom one felt little kindliness before, than with 


) the bully, 


Surely, Mr. Bell, the Jones’s were unworthy of 


filling three of your hundred pages ? 


But it is not only the meagreness of the objective which 
makes Mr. Bell’s attacks distasteful ; the method of warfare 
is not always above criticism. I have used the word face- 
tiousness in this context and there is no other which really 
describes one section of Mr. Bell’s criticisms. The other 


higher world. Mr. Bell continually reminds me of what I 
once felt in Rome when an architectural student asked me 
what I thought of St. Peter's, adding that he was always 
interested to hear the opinion of the ordinary tourist. 

And yet when all these irrelevant parts have been cut 
away and when we have grown accustomed to a certain 
cheapness of style which is sometimes used, we imagine, 
to show how seriously Mr. Bell takes his art—if, incidentally 
Mr. Bell wished to coin an English word from the German 
kunstforschen he should really have decided whether its 
gerund was to be kunstforsching (p. 62) or kunstforschering 
(p. 14)—when all these difficulties have been surmounted, 
we find that there is in the book a core of very interesting 
matter. 

Mr. Bell is still pursuing a problem which has attracted 
him all his life, namely, the analysis of what we feel when 
we look at works of art. But, as he explains in his first 
essay, he is now using a different technique for the solution 
of the problem. Instead of trying to generalize his experi- 
ences and reduce them to absolute principles, he aims now 
at the exact description of particular experiences in front 
of particular pictures, at the same time deducing from them 
certain general distinctions which are treated more as personal 
suggestions than as laws. The most interesting of these 
distinctions is that drawn between the aesthetic thrill and 
the aesthetic mood. Mr. Bell is now prepared to admit 
that though the aesthetic thrill (the sudden, unaccountable 
sensation produced by the work of art and the most valuable 
part of the aesthetic experience) is due to purely formal 
qualities in a painting, yet once that has been felt the aesthetic 
mood may be sustained by all sorts of other qualities in the 
painting which supply food for what he calls enthusiastic 
analysis. So that once we have been put into the right 
mood by the thrill we may keep in it by indulging in all 
sorts of associative pleasures, dabbling in history, archaeology, 
connoisseurship or anything that catches our fancy. At 
one point he even finds himself forced to admit ‘ that an 
appreciation of non-aesthetic qualities, which generally 
springs from aesthetic appreciation, may, in rare cases, 
become a means to aesthetic appreciation—to a very mild 
appreciation I agree.’ This is all very guarded, but it may 
be the thin end of the wedge, and there is a great temptation 
to speculate what Mr. Bell may find himself forced to admit 
in his next volume of essays. ANTHONY BLUNT, 


The Soldier of Fortune 


Silk Hat and Spurs. 
Brown. 18s.) 
GENERAL NOGALES is a general with a temperament and a 
prose style. They are, as the saying is, all his own, and he 
comes to us with all the innocence of a character out of a 
‘* shilling shocker.” Venezuela, Mexico, sundry revolutions, 
coups d’états, knight errantries and soldierings of fortune all 
over the world, a little philosophy, a little learning and a lot 
of deep gazes from beautiful eyes, have made a figure at once 
Ruritanian and primitive. He is a romantic general, uncor- 
rupted and sublime, at once believing in and winking at his 

own romance. 

His narrative manner is a disarming blend of the manners 
of the military dispatch and the novelette. On a mossy ledge 
overlooking the Mediterranean the beautiful Countess Lola, 
“ Barcelona’s féted belle,” gazed into his eyes (** I who have 
never loved a woman ”’) and whispered : 

* «Don Rafael, why is that a man like you, with brains, young 
and full of life, art wasting your time in foolish escapades the likes 
you have been going through in Paris during the past six months ? 
Why don’t you brace up and become a real man, a soldier and a 
scholar that I could feel proud of ? I beg you try it, if only for 
my sake!’ ; ; ue 

The next day I left for Belgium to continue my military studies 
which I had sorely neglected, and to add to them a few courses in 
philosophy and literature .. .” 


Lola, ‘“‘ from what I heard later,’ 


By General Rafael de Nogales. (Wright and 


’ 


waited fifteen years for 
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“ her little chum” to come back to her. In the meantime 
silk hat had been discarded and spurs were on, The Spanish 
American War had been declared and the arguments of a 
“handsome duchess” procured him a commission in the 
Spanish Army. He was soon lying, six-shooter in hand, behind 
a Cuban mango tree listening to the enemy machetes hacking 
at the wire. This led to some hand-to-hand work out of 
which he got a gash in his forearm, He escaped to Haiti on 
a fishing boat. 

His next appearance was in Morocco, and, for a soldier of 
fortune, his arrival could not have been better timed. But 
first the husband of a French baroness ill-advisedly arranged 
to meet the Venezuelan at “the hour of dawn, which, for 
some reason or other, seems to be appropriate for gentlemen 
to shoot up one another.” The redness of the sand that 
morning, he notes, was duc not to the redness of the sunrise 
alone. The Rifefos had to be tackled next, but Morocco was 
a “sickening country”: there was too much torturing of 
prisoners. On, therefore, to Tripoli, where one Oswald led 
him cheerfully into a plot to “ intercept” the emissary of 
the Sultan Abd-Ul-Hamid, who was plotting a North African 
revolt. Prince Mehmed, remembering ‘ our roust-about days 
in Montmartre” in the time of the silk hat, joined in; and one 
moonlight night a successful piece of interception was carried 
out off the coast of Tripoli. A crackle of rifles, a boat appearing 
out of the darkness, and Oswald—‘* who has an important 
government position now ’—remarking that the sharks had 
got the emissary ! 

A * colourful’ but also ** extremely dirty ” trip to rescue 
an Emir from his hiding place near the Persian Gulf was the 
next adventure, ‘* Enough to make anybody sick. But the 
job had to be done if only for the girl’s sake.” Then there 
was some political trouble in Venezuela, an unsuccessful revo- 
lution and escape to Haiti, where he was taken prisoner, 
strapped to a pack-saddle, and taken to a mountain castle 
which ‘* Emperor Cristophe had erected on that cliff for 
reasons Of his own.”’ Thongs of raw hide cut ‘‘ our hero’s ” 
wrists to the bone and the wounds festered ; he was weak 
with fever; but the news that he was to be shot at sunrise 
set him rubbing the thongs on a stone, and that night he 
escaped amid a volley of shots. He got down safely to the 
coast, where he hid beneath a hollow ledge with the water up 
to his neck, until two fishermen befriended him, But this is 
only the beginning of adventure. He was gun-running in the 
Spanish Main before long, and was again lucky to get away 
with his life. And by the time of the Great War he was in 
the Turkish Army, fighting against us in Mesopotamia. “ La 
guerre Cest la guerre.’ It was a grand time. The batteries 
indulged in a little target practice, and the Britishers ‘* took 
their medicine like real sports.” It is one of the charms of 
the manner of General Nogales that it suddenly appropriates 
a little dash of the Public School spirit such as this and makes 
genuine Venezuelan adventure sound like an outpost of 
Iimpire’s lie. V.S. Pritrcnertr. 


The Hollow Man 


Christopher North. By ElsieSwann. (Oliverand Boyd. 12s. 6d.) 
Miss SWANN’S admirable biography leaves Christopher North 
a sadder and stupider man than he appeared before. One 
part of his achievement—the Blackwood part—remains as it 
was. Christopher North, the prop and despair of ‘‘ Maga,” 
with his extraordinary high spirits, wit, and ill-nature, was 
genuine John Wilson: and John Wilson in those early days 
genuinely supposed himself to have a genius for—he did not 
quite know what. But when in 1820, in a spirit of dare- 
devilment, he stood for the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, the story changed. He got the 
Chair, mcre because he was a Tory than because he deserved 
it, for the obvious successor to Dugald Stewart would have 
been Sir William Hamilton, And, having got it, he did not 
know what on earth to do with it. Positively, he was at his 
wits’ end. 

Near Birmingham. however, lived a quiet, unobtrusive 
friend of his named Alexander Blair. ‘To him Wilson wrote, 
shedding every scrap of pretence. All he asked was that 
Blair should write him the hundred and twenty lectures that 
he would neea tor his course, and would throw up all his 
private affairs aud come immediately and stay with Wilson 


~- 


——— 
for the next three months. ‘“ It is,” he informed him. « 
desperate but a noble case.” Noble or not (and what Bhi 
thought of him we are never told), his friend rose to the 
oceasion, and he helped Wilson continually, not for three 
months, but for thirty years. Wilson provided the trimmi 
—the noble presence, the feats of oratory, the poetic illus. 
trations that brought him such fame : but every scrap of the 
real work was done by the patient Blair. 

It is typical that Wilson should have undertaken these 
lectures on Political Kconomy, knowing nothing about the 
subject, but merely anxious to lose neither prestige nor income 
if he (or rather Blair) could help it. To the world he Was 
magnificent, overawing, a genius. To Blair, he whined, }, 
is an astounding story that Miss Swann has unearthed from 
the Brotherton MS. Year after year that legendary figure 
Christopher North, would come striding into his class-room, 
fling a grubby bundle of old letters on to the desk, and ferret 
wildly among them until he found the one he wanted, whe, 
the torrent of rhetoric would begin, And no one seems ty 
have noticed that it was from the letters themselves, jo 
from their scribbled backs, that the great Professor woul 
read, 

There were doubts, of course, though not of this. Carlyle 
for one, understood him. ‘ Poor Wilson! . . . His whole 
being scems hollowed out, as it were, and false and counterfeit 
in his own eyes.” H{e was a hollow man indeed; eyen 
though there were two of him, Outwardly he had eyery 
success (in spite of such unkind cuts as “a female Words. 
worth ” and “ sie a big fool), He was the great John Wilson, 
and knew everybody. He was Christopher North of the 
Noctes Ambrosianae, He could look back with delight upo 
that bombshell the Chaldee MS., which inaugurated “ ma 
Maga” with as much notoriety as even Blackwood desired, 
But one wonders how much he managed to deceive himself 

Miss Swann elucidates with much spirit and sense this 
curious case of genius by postal tuition, 






































Lamb’s Testimonials 


Charles Lamb. His Life Recorded by his Contemporaries, 

Compiled by Edmund Blunden. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 
At the Shrine of St. Charles. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 4s. 
Tue decline of religious belief has had an irritating conse 
quence in the sentimental canonizing of seductive personalities. 
Thackeray was the first to describe Lamb as ‘* St. Charles”; 
Mr. Lucas, I fear. will not be the last. 








Before the attraction 
of Lamb’s personality literary judgement falters; words 
lose their meaning. “ Saint,” a term employed ver 
cautiously by a Church claiming infallibility to represent 
the possessor of “ heroic virtue,” is taken by Mr. Lucas 
to describe—what ? Mr. Blunden’s compilation provides 
the whole answer: a man who sublimated, but not very 
effectively, his weakness of character into gentleness, his 
inability to face contemporary life with courage into an 
antique literary manner. Lamb's friends seem sometimes to 
regard suffering as in itself a virtue and his protection of bis 
sister as a major sacrifice, but no man of normal affection 
could have done less and a man of more courage would not 
have been so maimed. Lamb is not the only man to make 
of the charity which begins at home an excuse for evading 
a world he fears. Coleridge's letter to him after his mothers 
murder fairly stated his opportunity, and against it his limited 
success has to be measured. ‘I look upon you as a ma 
called by sorrow and anguish and a strange desolation of 
hopes into quietness.” The Essays of Elia, judged by 
Coleridge's standard, are not enough. 

It is hard to be fair to Lamb; one notices the havo 
wrought on Mr. Lucas’s critical intelligence by the magnetisn 
of his personality, and if that personality happens to repel, 
the havoc is as great. One is tempted to deny his literary 
power altogether, which would be absurd. No one without 
supreme literary skill could have conveyed his personality 
to the reader with such effect as Lamb. ‘* Frank,” “ Child 
like,” ‘* Innocent,” these are the adjectives always on the 
tongues of his friends, and none does justice to the cunnii 
of the pathos, the guile of the sentiment, the deceptim 
inherent in the whole portrait of Elia. The confusion is ont 
of words, for there is a distinction between personality ani 
character, which Mr. Lucas does not bear in mind when it 
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=> 
wes" Lamb, who is always divulging, was above pre- 

“ and the example which he set to writers coming after 
- s courage to be themselves and to be all of them- 
= ae the time.’ This, which is true, say, of Rousseau, 
aa untrue of Lamb. The description of character is a 
he r enough aim, as are all pursuits of psychological truth ; 
ee be personality is only the social mask of character ; 
it is the impression a man makes on his contemporaries by 
means of speech and manner ; it is a self-dramatization and 
has nothing to do with truth. Lamb was an adept at self- 
dramatization ; no one could better disclose the tear by 
hiding it with a smile. It is impossible to question the skill, 
hut one may doubt the value of the aim. 

Mr. Lucas suffers from no doubts ; he is as entranced by 
the personality as were Lamb's contemporaries. The result 
is very odd: a looking-glass world of criticism. He uses 
the right words to describe Lamb’s style: ‘ conscious 
facetiousness,” ** Whimsicality,” but he uses them in praise. 
The extent to which Lamb has killed Mr. Lucas’s critical 
judgement (at one point he kills his grammar as well) can 
he seen in the statement: ‘ By whimsicality, I mean, 
broadly, modern humour, as distinguished from that which 
we find before the end of the eighteenth century.” Mr. 
Jucas has forgotten the whole school of whimsical comedy 
which succeeded Collier's purge of the theatres and cul- 
minated in Sterne. Lamb indeed did not so much start a 
literary genre as end one. Whimsicality survived in a few 
minor writers ; it was yet to prove itself devastatingly popular 
in the work of Jerome IX. Jerome and Sir James Barrie, but 
asa manner with any artistic value it died with Lamb. To 
speak of modern humour as Mr. Lueas does is to be blind to 
everything outside the small and unimportant circle of 
Punch writers. 

Ata centenary it is hopeless to expect a devil's advocate ; 
the life of Lamb compiled by Mr. Blunden from the records 
of contemporaries is the more welcome, for Mr. Blunden is 
too fair an editor not to break the chorus of admiration with 
the harsh strictures of Carlyle. Here are the bare bones 
of biography which the reader can clothe with what flesh 
he will; it is the only truthful form that biography is likely 
to take in Lamb’s case, and the Hogarth Press have reason 
to be grateful to Mr. Blunden for the perfect judgement 
with which he has served them in what must have been a 
rather thankless task. They have not served him equally 
well; there is no index and,*surely the most absurd fault 
in a biography, no portrait. The inferior drawing by Mrs. 
Vanessa Bell on the wrapper is quite inadequate. 

GRAHAM GREENE, 


War in China 


la Condition Humaine. By 

15 franes. ) 
Many critics, on both sides of the Channel, have, in recent 
years, acquired an unpleasant habit of confusing significance 
with greatness. Thus most winners of the Goncourt, and 
of other prizes, were authors of significant works, not of 
great novels ; others, by reaction, were neither significant 
nor great, just competent, such as Mazeline, author of last 
year’s Les Loups. M. André Malraux, who, with his Condition 
Humaine, is the most recent laureate, has already produced 
several significant works. The clamour first arose around his 
Conquérants ; increased when La Voie Royale was published - 
and now, for the past few months, one has scarcely found time 
to read his latest success, so busy has one been kept by the 
continual din of praise, in the form of articles, reviews and 
commentaries establishing, right and left, his various claims 
to greatness. 

Personally, I have always preferred his earlier poems, 
Le Royaume Farfelu. Were, as the delicately decadent, 
mannered and erudite dilettante, he has revealed his true 
self, the disciple of Saint-John Perse, of Ephraim Mikhaél 
and of our British Beckford. In fact, M. Malraux has more 
of the charm of his old Gisors, humanist and opium addict, 
than of the greatness of Tehen or Kyo. Yet, even if La 
Condition Humaine is only significant, it may be interesting 
to elucidate what it signifies. 

Ever since Proust, the French novel has been becalmed in 
4 sort of intellectual doldrum, occasionally interrupted by 


André Malraux. (Gallimard. 


flashes of individual eccentricity, such as certain surréalist 
works or le Voyage au Bout de la Nuit, or by mirages of the 
past ; Green turns towards Balzac, Jouhandeau to Huysmans, 
Lacretelle to Stendhal. Translations of English, American, 
German or Soviet authors have supplied the necessary breath 
of fresh air; but these foreign winds, with the growing 
popularity of such authors as Ilya Ehrembourg, were 
becoming too important. Les Conquérants and La Condition 
Humaine may be considered as a Frenchman’s attempt, 
perhaps unconscious, to supply the French public with those 
thrills and emotions that it was now used to seeking 
elsewhere. 

M. Malraux relies on his own experiences of civil war in 
Shanghai to supply the necessary Sovietic flavour of History-in- 
the-making. Tchen and Kyo are his ideal types of revolu- 
tionaries, the one a logical Marxist, the other a mystic who 
seeks to express and destroy self in terrorism ; Ferral belongs 
to the same capitalist class as Ehrembourg’s magnates and, 
in the last scene, where he appears as victim of the banks’ 
intrigues, the whole atmosphere and logic of big business 
remind one of Europe, Société Anonyme. Yet these characters 
are not pure pastiche ; only the handling lacks originality, 
is still too literary. In Ferral there lingers much of Paul 
Morand’s Lewis ; Valerie, with all her philosophical quibbling, 
might be related to Giraudoux’ Bella. And it is here that 
M. Malraux fails. For, in this novel of mass-ideals and mass- 
movements, only a few individual characters and personal 
dramas stand out; yet these individuals are never quite 
complete, only outlined, two-dimensional, till one agrees 
with Ferral that the author's perspicacity, like that of Gisors’ 
“venait de ce qu iil reconnaissait en son interlocuteur des 
fragments de sa propre personne, et qu'on eut fait son portrait le 
plus subtil en réunissant ses exemples de perspicacité.” 

A German critic, Mr. Siegfried Kracauer, has already 
written lengthily on the political and ideological significance 
of La Condition Humaine; he claims that here, at last, the 
individual has been reintegrated within the collectivity, that 
Malraux has created a more European conception of Marxism, 
where the individual can still be respected. I believe that 
Mr. Kracauer is mistaken ; Malraux is indeed in a transitional 
period, but he is not yet developing out of Marxism into 
something new, but out of the old French intellectualism 
into Marxism. For all the finest passages of this book are 
those where the author, in the rdle of Clappique, Gisors, 
Kyo, Valerie, Ferral or any other of his characters, remarks 
and moralizes, not so much on the action and scene of his 
revolutionary drama, as on doctrine, ideas and the world 
in general; they make excellent maxims, or essays, but 
destroy the unity of the novel. M. Malraux still belongs to 
the generation of Gisors rather than to that of Kyo. 

Epovarp Ropitt. 
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Fiction 


By H. E. BATES 


Thank You, Jeeves. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert Jenkins. 
7s. 6d.) 

Rude Society. By H. P. McGraw. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

The Road to Wildcat. By Eleanor Risley. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

Bumphrey’s. By R. H. Mottram. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

Men are Unwise. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 

The Tales of D. H. Lawrence. (Secker. 8s. 6d.) 


THERE used to be, and no doubt still is, a periodical, an 
illustrated comic, called Chips (Tchekov I believe con- 
tributed to a paper of the same name in Russia), the leading 
lights of which were two tramps, one very fat and the other 
very lean, named Weary Willie and Tired Tim. These 
gentlemen, the forerunners of Laurel and Hardy, were 
engaged each week, year in, year out, for innumerable 
years, in a series of adventures in which steak-and-kidney 
pies, the police, yard-dogs, buxom cooks, swag and impossible 
dreams of affluence played a large part. Willie, the exact 
counterpart of Oliver Hardy, was the gentleman of the 
piece, and Tim, like Laurel, the scallywag who tripped 
over the coal-scuttle just as they were lifting the silver from 
Lord Nob’s. The curious thing is that these characters 
never grew old and never changed. Their adventures never 
departed from a fixed formula, and their humour, based on 
the classic principle of contrast, never seemed to grow stale. 
‘Their adventures were related in an extremely flowery style 
that was a mixture of colloquialisms and Johnsonese, and 
they themselves, dressed in rags and tatters, talked in the 
* Haw-haw!” style of the titled ass in stage farce. They 
were justly famous. 

The formula used by the creators of Weary Willie and 
Tired Tim is the formula used by Mr. Wodehouse in the 
stories about Bertram Wooster and his butler. It is a 
formula as old as farce itself. Laurel and Hardy, Moran 
and Mack, Weary Willie and Tired Tim, Wooster and Jeeves 
are all productions of it, and their creators are all slaves 
to the unchangeable principle of contrast. It is because 
Wooster and Jeeves are so sharply contrasted in all that 
they do, think or say that we laugh at them so spontaneously. 
Wooster has only to talk like a fatuous ass and Jeeves has 
only to answer him in the impeecable voice of a Lord 
Chamberlain announcing a reigning monarch and there is 


‘instantaneous combustion. It is all as easy as striking flint 


on tinder. And Mr. Wodehouse is now such an old hand at 
the game that in Thank You, Jeeves, the first novel in which 
Jeeves and Wooster have appeared together, it comes off 
perfectly. In short, the book is extremely entertaining and 
is much to be recommended to those who, remembering 
Weary Willie and Tired Tim, desire to recapture the old 
idiotic rapture without the indignity of being seen engrossed 
in a comic. 

Rude Society is even more entertaining than Mr. Wode- 
house and in many ways more satisfactory. From its title 
it would seem to be concerned with Mayfair, sherry-parties 
and casual seductions. In reality the scene is an electrical 
engineering works, and the characters, almost without 
exception, are workers—ostensible workers—employed there, 
The book, as the publishers carefully point out, is not a 
* rude book” at all, though seductions are plentiful and 
the beer consumed by the electrical estimators throughout 
the book would float a cruiser, 

Fifty year Mr. MecGraw’s novel would have been called 
not Rude Se «iy but Little Peter : or The Path that Leadeth to 
Destruction, for Peter Winslow’s adventures among the 
boozing electrical estimators and the loose office girls are 
almost identical with the adventures through which pious 
young Victorian heroes were made to pass in order that they 
might realize the Folly of Intemperance and how readily the 
Devil Found Work For Idle Hands. In those days, the story, 
written without the faintest touch of humour by a hack with a 
juicy pen in one hand and a handkerchief in the other, would 
have had a Moral Purpose. From the first glass of beer to 
the final scene where the young hero tossed in the fevers of 
dissipation, crying for his mother, there would have been no 
escape from it. We should have been exhorted to remember 
Little Peter whenever the Small Voice of Temptation whispered 
to us and we should have laid the book down with the miser- 
able feeling that we ourselves were potential Little Peters 


and that, but for the Grace of God, we mi 
treading the downward path. 

How different it all is, now, in the hands of Mr. McGray 
Here is the same story, but the effect is no longer oppressive 
and discomforting, but witty and stimulating. The book : 
the publishers point out, is utterly unsentimental, and wie 
Peter raises the first glass of India Pale Ale to his lips we haye 
no desire to cry out and warn him that he is being Tempted 
by the Devil (The ironical capitals are borrowed from Mr. 
McGraw himself). Similarly we feel no righteous hatred for 
Mr. Boyd and Mr. Hammond, the two estimators who booze 
so colossally, do no work, and take turns in seducing the office 
girls. These figures, like Peter himself, are drawn with 
detachment andhumour. We are not asked to believe that they 
are good or bad. The dice is not loaded either for or against them, 

The result is that Rude Society is not only very amusing but 
quite convincing. The electrical works, the particular offic 
in which Peter and Mr. Hammond and Mr. Boyd work, the 
public-houses and the dance-halls where the boozing is done, 
and not least the characters themselves are all sketched ip 
with deftness and veracity. The occasional light extravagang 
of the style would also do credit to Mr. Wodehouse : 

** This is where I live,’ said Miss Bantripp, stopping suddenly 
and facing him. . 

‘ Oh,’ said Peter, alarmed at the necessity of deciding so quickly 
on a course of action. ‘ Well—er— 

‘It's been ever so nice,’ she said, in the accepted phrase, ‘] 
enjoyed it ever so.’ 

‘Oh, that’s fine,’ said Peter. ‘Perhaps you'll Iet me tak 
you again, some time ?’ 

‘May be,’ said Miss Bantripp. She put one hand on the gate, 

By a species of miracle Peter was now inspired with the correct 
formula : 

‘Well, aren’t you going to kiss me good night, Tango ?’ 

‘If you like,’ said Miss Bantripp without any hesitation. She 
took her hand from the gate, but made no further move. It was lef 
to Peter to take the initiative, and he did so. 

In this sort of thing Miss Bantripp was an artist, and the effect 
of that artistry upon Peter was in many respects the equivalent 
of a hard punch over the heart.” 

It seems likely that much of the book, if not all of it, is 
closely based upon Mr. MceGraw’s own experiences. Similarly 
with The Road to Wildcat, by a new American writer, though 
here there is some doubt as to whether the book is to bh 
taken as a novel or as an autobiography. The book is 
written in the first person and is sub-titled ** A Tale of Southem 
Mountaineering,’ and there seems no reason to believe that 
Miss Risley is not the woman who, with her husband and 
dog, pushes a sort of Chinese wheelbarrow across Alabama 
and Georgia in search of new health and adventures. This 
being so the book can hardly be judged as fiction, though 


ight also have been 


the mountain characters, speaking in that crude but beautifal F 


idiom so perfectly recorded by Miss Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
are stranger and more romantic and nearer to being fictitiow 
than any of the workers in Mr. McGraw’s electrical factory, 

Miss Mannin and Mr. Mottram seem to have come toa 
point when, as writers they must do or die. To judge from 
Men Are Unwise and Bumphrey’s they would seem to be 


doing very little. Mr. Mottram, never an_ imaginative f 





writer, and at his best as an honest and sober observer oF 
the lives of provincials and soldiers, has attempted in Bum F 
phrey’s to present us with a fresh aspect of the eternal problen F 
of parents and children. The subject seems utterly unsuited F 


to his talent, and he flounders from the very first, his manne 


blundering and heavy, the spiritual and more delicate aspect F 
of the question eluding him completely. Miss Mannin s 4 
what is known as an accomplished writer: which meamy- 
that her work is a little slick, a little false, but never bai 


enough to be outrageous. 


What a relief to turn from Miss Mannin and Mr. Mottram q 
and even the rest of these writers to Lawrence. His passioa, | 


his almost crude power, his delicacy, his love of colour aul 
flowers, his genius for bringing a thing or a character ori” 
scene to life almost before he had written a line about it—al © 


this can be seen as well in his stories, if not better, than in bs 
novels. There are nearly fifty stories here, at an absuwl 


price, and one’s only regret is that Love Among the Haystack 


‘asscritl 


and its companion stories, some of the earliest and loveliest 7 


things he ever wrote, could not have been included too. 
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Current Literature 


A STEP-LADDER TO PAINTING 
By Jan Gordon 


The type of handbook designed to help the young artist 
h the early stages of his training tends to be dull and 
pus ; as literature. Mr. Jan Gordon was evidently deter- 
a that his handbook, A Step-ladder to Painting (Faber 
7 Faber, 7s. 6d.) should avoid this particular failing, and 
wes done everything possible to make it lively. He does 
ot pontificate nor lay down an elaborate spiritual régime 
which the beginner must follow if he is to win salvation and 
avoid damnation. On the contrary, he delivers many attacks 
on the severe and unbending methods followed by art schools 
if ceneral, and he aims at showing that the entry into art is 
neither so onerous nor so disagreeable as is usually thought. 
Sp, for instance, he encourages the study of still-life and land- 
scape independently of a master rather than the dismal 
attendance at the nude class against the student’s will. On 
auch matters as these Mr. Gordon is full of stimulating hints, 
though his habit of illustrating every point by an anecdote 
tends to become monotonous, and at moments in avoiding 
pomposity he skips into heartiness and even toughness. The 
passages On drawing, colour and the analysis of tone values 
are also of great practical utility, but on the subject of com- 
sition Mr. Gordon is on more dangerous ground. By a 
series of ingenious diagrams he seeks to show that well-com- 
sed paintings usually obey certain almost geometrical laws ; 
that the lines of arms and legs, circles drawn through groups 
of heads, axes of trees and so on all intersect so happily that 
the picture in the end is nothing but a set of Golden Sections. 
But surely this method is rather Baconian ; or, to put it 
another way, it is like that Evangelical pamphlet published 
some years ago proving that all the dimensions of St. Peter's 
were either multiples or sub-multiples of the Number of the 
Beast, 666, and that if you substitute numbers for the letters 
the name of the present Pope produces a similar result. In 
these cases, in order to get the right result you have always 
to take the right approximation, and so, m the case of the 
paintings, do you have to draw the lines in the diagram. 
Each process has also another disadvantage. It is quite easy 
to prove that the word Jehovah is a factor of 666 just as 
much as the name of the Pope, and one feels confident that 
with a little trouble it would be possible to reduce the most 
manifestly bad composition to a mass of Golden Sections, or 
show that the noblest of Rembrandts contained none at all. 


MEXICAN PAINTING 
By R. Montenegro 


Seiior Roberto Montenegro has filled up one more of the 
many gaps in the literature of art by the publication of his 
volume, Mevican Painting (Appleton, 15s.). The period dealt 
with is that from 1800 to 1860, when there flourished a small 
but interesting school mainly consisting of portrait painters. 
These painters were a genuinely national product and, being 
free from foreign influence, had no temptation to slip down 
the slope of efliciency into the slough of superficiality and so 
to join most of their European contemporaries. At. first 
sight, indeed, these artists appear to lack even that minimum 
of technical skill which is necessary to self-expression, and it 
would be easy to dismiss their works as mere sociological docu- 
ments, interesting as recording the costume and customs of 2 
period but of no importance as works of art. But this would 
be unfair, for even in their treatment of their subjects they do 
more than merely record facts ; they preserve also for us the 
atmosphere of the period and tell us a good deal about the 
characters of the people whom they paint. Many of them 
were keen observers of character who managed to convey 
more with their limited means than a more accomplished 
artist would have done. In the same way a close examination 
of the paintings reproduced by Sefior Montenegro shows that 
these artists made up in sincerity and directness what they 
lacked in technical skill, so that their works, though not 
always impressive at first sight, gradually captivate the 
spectator and establish a position as perfectly serious, if not 
very great, works of art. Senor Montenegro writes a short 
introduction to the plates, some sixty-five in number, which 
form the body of the book, and include several good repro- 
ductions in colour, notably some after portraits by José Maria 
—— the one artist who stands out individually in the 
period, 


UNHARBOURED HEATHS 
By Katharine Gétsch-Trevelyan 


This is the record of a solitary trek across Canada, taken 
three years ago by a girl aged twenty-one. It is compiled 
from letters and a diary written at the time. Miss Trevelyan, 
who has since been married, to a certain extent forestalls 
criticism by an epilogue in which she says : “* I must let things 
stand, with their imperfections and crudities, for the book is 


merely a statement of how things were, and what. I thought 
about them at the time.” But those who have been twenty- 
one will reeollect that their writings of that period are apt 
to be records, not so much of how they really felt, as of how 
they wished to appear, both to themselves and others. This 
reflection certainly applies to Unharboured Heaths (Selwy~ 
and Blount, 8s. 6d.). The lively sense of adventure which 
inspired both the journey and the book undoubtedly gives it 
value. Moreover, it will probably appeal to many as a 
charming and naive document of youthful enthusiasm. But 
it would have been a much better book if the writer had after 
these three years described her emotions as recollected in 
tranquillity. As it is, the quality of the book varies very mucly 
indeed. The writing is frequently pompous and excessively 
self-conscious ; and though these may be typically youthful 
qualities, they have only a very sentimental value. Some- 
times, however, the narrative is genuinely free and un- 
affected ; and once at least, in the description of the climbing 
of Mount Edith Cavell, it becomes really good. The story of 
this adventure possesses a unity and an integrity which leave 
the reader respectful and impressed. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
Edited by Hamish Miles 


The change of Life and Letters from a half-crown quarterly 
to a florin monthly is also the metamorphosis of an organ of 
somewhat unfocussed aims and unsettled quality into a paper 
which has every appearance of vitality and an intelligent 
policy. The first number in its new form is as good an issue 
of a monthly review as has been seen in this country for 
some time. The contributors of articles include Mr. 
Aldous Huxley, who writes on “War and Emotion,” Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis who (in an admirable essay) diseusses the 
writing of Mr. Ernest Hemingway, Mr. Sean O’Faoldin who 
gives his recollections of an Irish School, Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, 
and Mr. Erie Linklater; there is a poem by Mr. Herbert 
Read, and short stories by Mr. Stephen Spender and Miss 
Jenny Ballou; book reviews are few, but their subjects 
have been admirably selected. If Life and Letters can main- 
tain the standard of excellence it has set in this number, to 
support it will amount to a duty for anyone interested in 
literature and its related subjects,and the survival of the 
most useful type of periodical for their discussion. 
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Motoring 


THERE is a large number of curious expressions, names 
and descriptions in the jargon of motoring that have, 
so far as I can discover, no counterparts in the special 
language of any other industry or hobby—if the pos- 
session of a motor-car can still be called a hobby. Some 
are good and some bad, neatly explanatory or, more 
often, pretentious and vague. Some are laboured and 
could be usefully dropped in favour of plain English, 
a few cannot be improved upon, but all except one are 
more or less comprehensible. You know what a ‘‘ Speed 
Model ”’ is, although it seems a clumsy way of expressing 
a rather special quality. ‘ Light,” as applied to cars 
of any size or power, also implies a definite characteristic. 
** De luxe ” is an abomination, one of the least forgivable 
instances of the snobbery of tongues, but it too conveys 
ameaning. “ Sports,” a word suggesting male millinery, 
is now applied to so. many different sorts of coachwork, 
from semi-racing cars to saloons built to carry four 
people and a week’s luggage, that it has lost whatever 
significance it may once have had, and is now little 
more than the term given to the shape of a body. 
Almost any car except a seven-seated limousine can call 
itself a “sports”? type. All these are expressions and 
descriptions that, however absurd they may sound 
and look, can be understood, but what is a family car ? 

I ask the question guiltily, having often used 
the word myself, when all other definitions scemed 
to fall short. Sometimes I think I know, very 
roughly, what is meant by that extraordinary 
qualification; far more often I have not the faintest 
idea. I know of cars that I would agree were, 
in fact, family, of many others to which the term could 
not possibly be applied. I would not call either of the 
Rolls-Royces family, although it is plain that both are 
cars eminently suited to the purposes of medium-sized 
and large families. I have driven examples of Humbers, 
Morrises, Singers, and Sunbeams, that those skilled in 
the finer shades of haming might very likely call family, 
but I would never think of the “ Snipe” or the 2-litre 
Singer or the 25-h.p. Morris as of that elusive class. 
Why not? Size does not necessarily imply familiness, 
nor the lack of it. Speed? Do families like to go fast 
or not ? - Both the Rolls-Royces are very fast cars and 
so is the Humber “ Snipe,” but it is surely not because 
these agreeable machines will exceed 70 miles an hour 
that nobody has called them family. The 20-h.p. 
Sunbeam which I tried a short time ago is lively and 
full of other good qualities. I believe it will do a good 
deal more than 65 miles an hour. I instinctively regarded 
it as family, but prolonged thought has produced no 
shadow of reason why. I think the 16-h.p. Humber 
is a fine family car, and the 20-h.p. Austin and two or 
three of the smaller cars, like the 10-h.p. Standard, 
the 7-h.p. Jowett, the two smaller Renaults, but neither 
the 12-h.p. Rover nor the 9-h.p. Riley. So far as my 
own confused views are concerned, power has nothing 
to do with it. 

Is it appearance ? Does the confounded word mean 
that the car has lines so sober that it is practically 
dowdy, its respectability so marked that it is merely 
a mechanical Mrs. Grundy? Impossible. There is 
no such car built today, nor has been for at least three 
years—if you except “ bespoke” orders and certain 
celebrated privately-owned cars that are ‘duplicated 
every few years, regardless of the changing fashions. 
The chief characteristic of the modern car is its highly 
attractive appearance and the remarkable varicty of 
its figure, using the last word in an anatomical sense. 
Can it be price? Obviously not. What is a family 
car? 

A few weeks ago I took out over a specially chosen 
route two interesting cars that I immediately and for 
no ascertainable reason classified as family. The first 
was the new 12-h.p. 6-cylinder Austin, with the saloon 
known as the Ascot; the second the new 12-h.p. 
4-cylinder Citroén with the de lure saloon. By an odd 


coincidence both cost £235 and both are taxed at £14, 
their rated power being 13.9 though their cubic content 


—————Saa 


Family Cars 


is different. The Austin has a capacity of 1,496 

(for the same price you can have a 15.9 engine ai 
a capacity of 1,711 ¢.c.) and the Citroén one of 1,767 ” 
Both have a pleasant measure of efficient livelines 
neither is in the least stodgy, which I sometimes wildh 
take to be a family quality—heaven knows why. 1, Y 
differ slightly in body-space and, naturally, in detail 
but on the whole they resemble each other as Closely 
as is possible (a remote likeness, in reality) in that = 
insistently family appeal. They are precisely the Pa 
of car you expect to find in the motor-houses of those 
ardent families every member of whom drives a cy 
Perhaps that, at last, is the function of the family car. 
to be everybody’s car in turn and simultaneously, | 


The basis of the Austin, the frame and engine, ap 
substantially those of the earlier Twelve-Six, but ‘t is 
a far better car in every way, better and more cop. 
fortable in the full sense of the word. The bodywork 
is a clever piece of design. It is roomy but not lang 
there is plenty of head-room and driver and passenger 
have a properly wide view of the road and what lie 
beyond. The upholstery and seating are a great jn. 
»xrovement on the older car and the finish is good. The 
[ are specially attractive, light and what is, I believe. 
‘alled sweeping, but with no stressing of the “ sports” 
motive. The maker has achieved that rarely won 
distinction of building a body that looks cither lang 
or small, as you please, and in which there is no waste 
of space. It is certainly one of the most successful 
bodies sold at within £50 of the price. The comfort 
is even more clearly expressed in the controls. The 
steering is excellent, light, firm and not too low-geared, 
and in conjunction with the well-controlled springing 
affords the degree of road-holding that breeds. instant 
confidence. The brakes are good, effective and smooth 
in action, but I should prefer independent sets. 


The rubber mounting of the engine successfully insu- 
lates the car from vibration. There is very little noise 
from under the bonnet at any speed. The gear-box is 
fitted with synchro-meshed engagement between top and 
third, and third and second are both “ silent.” The car 
as a whole is well planned from the owner-driver’s point 
of view, sensibly and accessibly. The unforced maximum 
speed was about 56 miles an hour, the pick-up and «- 
celeration were good and the car climbed steep hills ata 
good speed. 


Good looks and decidedly un-Grundy and_ un-sports 
lines will draw an appreciative eye upon the Citroén, 
which is, like the Austin, the kind of car an entire family 
will jealously share, It is called the close-coupled salom, 
but it is the only example I have yet seen of that rather 
pointless type in which tall people can sit in comfort at the 
back. For all practical purposes it is not a close-couplel 
car at all, though it looks like one. Another really sue 
cessful piece of body-design. The front seat is ver 
roomy and could give points in solid comfort to a gool 
many bigger cars I know. 
ticularly the instruments on the dash and the mannerii 
which they are arranged in a most attractive facia, and] 
was much taken with the trunk, inbuilt with the rea 
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All the fittings are good, par F 


panel, which carries suit-cases and is fitted with a work FF 


manlike tool-tray under the lid. The “ floating power" 
engine suspension is, I believe, unique in having otly 
two points of contact with the frame, one at the forwatl 
end of the engine and the other at the rear of the gear-bo. 
It certainly contrives to damp out vibration and, I shoull 
imagine, is responsible for deadening transmission resol 
ance. The features I liked most in this family car wet 
the gear-change (there is a free-whecl as well as syncht 
mesh for top and third), the springing, the brakes, tht 
liveliness and the absence of noise. , 
soft—intentionally—and spoilt the road-holding, so thi 
I cannot say for certain whether the steering was as g 
as, or better than, it seemed. The comfortable maximul 
speed was about 57, the flexibility and performance on 
gears excellent. A common-sensible sort of car. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 





THE EASTERN BANK 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Tue twenty-fourth annual general mecting of the Eastern Bank, 
Ltd., was held on Friday, March 23rd, at 2 and 3 Crosby Square, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. J. S. Haskell (Chairman of the Bank), in the course of his 
speech, said: The profits for the year, including the balance 
brought forward, amount to £166,760, out of which an interim 
dividend absorbing £30,000 was paid in October last. We now 
recommend a final dividend of 3s. a share, less income tax at 4s. 
in the £, and a transfer of £55,000 to Contingency Account, leaving 
a balance of £51,760 to be carried forward to the next account, 
an increase of £10,524. 

The result will, I trust, be deemed satisfactory. The year 
under review, as you are aware, has been again a most difficult 
ene, and although trade at home has been improving, we have 
still to contend with adverse factors, such as unsettled foreign 
exchanges, lessened demand for banking accommodation and very 
low rates of interest. In India and Iraq money commanded no 
better values than those ruling on this side, and in order to get 
an adequate return on our funds we have had to rely on our invest- 
ments, the yield on which, owing to conversions both here and in 
India, has been less favourable. 

In the past one of the principal outlets for our funds has been 
the financing of exports of cotton piecegoods to India, Ceylon and 
Iraq. Owing to intensive Japanese competition there has been 
a heavy falling off in this business. 

The general economic condition of Iraq shows a_ noticeable 
improvement during 1933. The Budget is balanced with an 
appreciable surplus ; the Government has paid off the final instal- 
ment of Iraq’s share of the Ottoman debt, and is in the happy 
position of having no external or internal debt. Trade generally 
is improving, the imports and transit of goods have expanded, 
though exports show a decline. 

As for the general outlook—our National Government have so 
far been successful in lifting the depression that has been hanging 
over the country ; confidence has been restored, and the home 
trade is showing a steady and appreciable recovery. How far 
the revival will continue and extend depends upon world conditions, 

In conclusion, he said that the various obstacles to trade did 
not sound very hopeful, but there was no reason to be despondent. 
The nations had begun to realize the seriousness of the situation, 
and it was to be hoped that international trade would be set 
moving again. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL 
WHARVES 


A SATISFACTORY REPORT 


Tue thirty-sixth annual meeting of the London and Thames 
Haven Oil Wharves, Ltd., was held on Monday, March 26th, 
in London. 

Mr. ThomasC. J. Burgess (Chairman and Joint Managing Director), 
who presided, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
said that, turning to the profit and loss account, the amounts 
on the eredit side reached a total of £434,220 or about £13,000 
more than last year and deducting the amount brought into the 
year’s accounts from 1932, viz., £194,126, tho profit for the year 
was £240,094, from which had to be deducted directors’ fees and 
interim dividend. The final balance with which they were left was 
£345,386 as compared with £332,792 last year. 

The chairman commented upon the potential and increasing 
value of the company’s asset in freehold land at Thames Haven. 

The French Investment had shown considerable progress, and 
during the present year the Port of Havre Authority and C.I.M 
should both complete their programme. The Port had already 
widened the entrance to the harbour to 833 ft., and it only remained 
to complete the dredging giving the entrance channel a regular 
and permanent depth of over 30 ft. at lowest tide. 

In addition to their ordinary business, the French company 
in the last eight months of 1933 had landed and delivered to the 
refineries nearly 750,000 tons of crude oil. The passenger ships 
dealt with showed an increase of 20 per cent. over 1932; the 
amount of cargo handled an increase of 20 per cent. also. 

In April, 1933, the number of passenger ships calling at the 
Port of Havre exceeded, for the first time in its history, the number 
of similar ships calling at the Port of Cherbourg. Of the calls at 
Havre, over 60 per cent. were made at the C.I.M. quays. Havre 
had thus won from Cherbourg the position of premier Port for 
North Atlantic travel traffic and this position was maintained 
throughout the rest of the year. 

The chairman intimated that at the C.I.M. General Meeting in 
June the question of paying the first dividend would probably 
be referred to and promised to acquaint the shareholders with the 
decisions arrived at. 

In regard to the future, there were indications that the company’s 
facilities would be more profitably used on a return to general 
improvement in world trade. He referred to the heavy taxation 
on petroleum products, and again called for a rearrangement of 
duties so that the refining of petroleum could be done in this 
country. 

The dividend and bonus were confirmed. 
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Will Cheap Money Continue? 


More than one correspondent has recently addressed { 
me the very pertinent question of whether the pres : 
cheapness of money which is mainly responsible fop the 
great rise in British Funds and kindred securities jg ik i 
to continue, and I have promised to endeavour to dea 
with the matter in these columns. It is, of course Pe 
practical question and one which affects every sate 
throughout the country. Moreover, there was probably 
never a time when the question was raised with prs. 
anxiety, because small and large investors alike are 
being hit rather severely by the events of recent years, 

We have been taught to believe that cheap money i 
something to be greatly desired. It is supposed to give 
sooner or later, a great impetus to trade activity owing t, 
industrial concerns being able to obtain financial accom. 
modation at low rates. Moreover, when, as at the present 
time, money is so cheap that bank depositors can only 
obtain 3 per cent. on their deposits, the effect is to occasion 
such a demand for high-class investment. stocks as ty 
bring about a great rise in securities. To those who may 
have acquired them at a very low level the advance jn 
prices is, no doubt, very weleome, offering an opportunity 
of selling and realizing a considerable profit on the original 
purchase, though, when the seller turns round and begins 
to consider how he is to reinvest the money, he probably 
realizes that there are two sides to this rise in the value of 
securities because of the difficulty experienced in reinvest. 
ing the money in a stock giving an adequate return in 
jncome. 

Investors Harp Hirt. 

Moreover, at the present time there are special reasons 
why this advance in gilt-edged stocks to a point giving 
something less than 3} per cent. interest tells very hardly 
upon a large class of investors. Less than two years ago 
the 5 per cent. War Loan, which represented something 


like £2,000,000,000 of investment capital, was converted : 


into 3} per cent. Stock. The result was to save many 
millions each year to the Exchequer in the shape of 
interest, but those millions have, of course, been diverted 
from the investor to the Exchequer and at present the 
former has received no corresponding relief in the shape 
of a reduction in the Income Tax. So that to take the 
‘ase of a holder of the old 5 per cent. War Loan, the 
return on the Stock today after the Income Tax has been 
allowed for (it is not, of course, deducted at the source), 
isno more than £2 12s. 6d. per cent. Yet in spite of this 
meagre yield, the. fact remains that this 3} per cent. War 





Loan stands at well over 103 per cent., which means that f 


to the new purchaser the yield is even below the smal 
amount I have just mentioned. Not only so, but the 
anxiety of the investor is increased by the free predictions 
in some quarters that the wpward movement is by no 
means at an end and that there is every prospect of the 
famine in investment stocks becoming even more pr 


nounced. And inasmuch as the main cause of this abnor [7 


mal situation is said to be the cheapness of money, | 
can scarcely be surprised that I should have been asked to 
express an opinion as to whether I consider that this 
cheapness of money is likely to continue for a much 
longer period. 

LESSONS FROM THE Past. 


I am afraid that what follows may disappoint those q 


who would naturally desire a crisp answer to a crisp 
question and would like to know quite definitely whether 
the extreme cheapness of money is to be an affair o 
another six months or another six years. This definite 
answer it is impossible to give, but it is possible, I think, 
to obtain some idea of whether any early change 0 


the situation is probable by considering some of tht 7 
causes responsible for present conditions. Some 07 


those who have raised this question of whether cheap 
money is to be of long continuance probably have 4 
recollection of the fact that we have seen cheap mone! 
periods before today and have seen’ those periods 


(Continued on page 520.) 
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HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HIGHLY SATISFACTORY YEAR’S BUSINESS 








H HILL ON WORK AND PROGRESS OF 
SIR ENOC THE SOCIETY 





Tax annual general meeting of the Halifax Building Society was 
aid on Monday, March 26th, at Halifax, presided over by Sir 

hel h Hill, J.P., F.C.1.S., President of the Society. 

— President, in proposing the adoption of the Annual Report 
and Statement of Accounts, said: It is my pleasant duty, as 
President, to submit to you the Report and Statement of Accounts 
of the Society for the year ended January 31st last, and to movo 
that they be taken as read and adopted. I am glad to assure you 
that the Directors are again in the happy position of being ablo 
to present a very excellent Report, and to congratulate you on a 
highly satisfactory years business. Brig of the most gratifying 
experiences of the Society’s operations is the remarkable regularity 
with which, year by year, tho progress of the Society has continued 
to surpass that of the previous year. Last year proved no exception 
to the general rule, the figures showing large increases in the member- 
ship, the reserve funds, and the total assets; and the amount 
advanced upon mortgago established a@ new record. 

Turning to the operations of the year, the total number of new 
accounts opened in all departments was 101,108, or approximately 
9.000 accounts per week. Allowing for accounts closed the total 
number of investors’ and borrowers’ accounts on the books of the 
Society at tho end of the year reached the gratifying total of 
668,143, being a net increase of 37,667. 

The Statement of Accounts shows that the total assets have 
jnereased to £92,642,690, an addition of £3,966,398 to the preceding 
year’s total. It is an interesting and significant fact that the 
Society’s assets amount to more tian one-sixth of the combined 
assets of the 1,000 building societies now operating in the kingdom. 

The net income of the Society, excluding the realization of invest- 
ments, amounted to £33,242,525. This represents over £110,000 
for every working day. The amount would have been very much 
greater but for the severe restrictions which the Directors deemed 
prudent to impose on the receipt of additional investments. The 
net receipts, including repayment of advances, averaged £640,000 
ver week notwithstanding such restrictions. The total funds 
standing to the credit of the shareholders and depositors at the date 
of the account was £89,139,126, being an increase of £3,477,825. 

ActIvE MortGaGE Business. 

In the mortgage department business has been exceedingly 
active, and the Directors have dealt with a phenomenal number 
of applications for mortgage, chiefly for the purpose of buying 
houses for the personal occupation of the borrowers. The number 
of new mortgage advances granted was 32,940, an increase of 
1,896 over last year’s figure, and the amount advanced reached 
the record sum of £18,548,093, or £1,929,975 more than was 
advaneed in the preceding year. 

The amount now due to the Society upon mortgage is £69,607,530, 
an increase in the year of £5,001,101, and the total number of 
borrowers is 179,602, being 13,143 more than a year ago. For 
many years the Society has been the largest lender of money for 
house purchase in the country. The policy of giving every possible 
facility and assistance to enable borrowers to acquire houses for 
their own occupation has been steadily pursued during the past 
year. Of the total number of mortgages, not less than 77 per cent. 
are for sums not exceeding £500, and the average amount owing 
on all the Society’s mortgage accounts is only £388 each. 

The Directors are glad to be able to report that the borrowers’ 
accounts are in a sound and satisfactory state, and there are no 
properties over 12 months in possession to report in the Statutory 
Schedule attached to the Statement of Accounts, and no properties 
of borrowers in the hands of receivers on behalf of the Society. 
The borrowers’ subscriptions have been maintained with wonderful 
regularity throughout the year and every possible assistance has 

en given to borrowers in temporary difficulties, 

Liquip ASSETs. 

Tho amount of liquid assets consisting of loans to Corporations 
and Local Authorities and cash in banks, has slightly decreased 
during the year and now amounts to £22,244,483, which is equivalent 
to 25 per cent. of the total amount owing to the Society’s investors. 
The whole of this sum is invested in trustee securities which do not 
vary in their capital value and are easily realizabie if required. 
The policy of the Directors in holding a large sum in liquid form 
places the Society in a unique and unassailable position in case of 
emergency. J should like to remind you that the whole of the 
sum loaned to Municipalities and Local Authorities is secured by 
fixed mortgages and not in any stocks or debentures or shares 
which are liable to change in value. 

The gross profits for the year have been eminently satisfactory, 
and after payment of all expenses of management and discharging 
the heavy burden of income tax, and providing for all interest and 
bonus due to investors and depositors up to the date of the account, 
there remains a surplus profit of £436,801. Out of this surplus the 
Directors recommend the distribution of a bonus of 10s. per cent. 
to Paid-up Shareholders in Class 1, and a bonus of £1 per cent. to 
the Subscription Investing Shareholders. This distribution will 
make a total yield to Class 1 Paid-up Shareholders of £4 per cent. 
and to Subscription Shareholders of £4 10s. per cent., both free of 
eoyed tax. They also recommend that £20,000 be granted to tho 
Staff Superannuation Fund and that £50,000 be written off offico 
Properties account. It is interesting to note that the Investing 
Shareholders and Depositors have received, by way of interest and 





bonus on their capital, an addition of £3,084,175 in the last twelve 
months, and that all liability to income tax in respect of this large 
sum has been duly discharged by the Society. 

You will be pleased to note that the total Reserve Funds now 
amount to £3,353,564, or £338,572 more than a year ago. 


INvEsTING Pusiic’s CONFIDENCE. 

_ The Society continues to enjoy the complete confidence of tho 
investing public, and many millions of money were offered for 
investment at rates of interest lower than competing institutions 
were advertising, and on the other hand, the withdrawals by inves- 
tors during the year showed a reduced proportion of 13.6 per cent., 
compared with 14 per cent. in the previous year. This proportion 
has consistently improved from 22 per cent. in 1930; 18 per cent. 
in 1931, and 16 per cent. in 1932. 

As you may be aware, all Building Societies are at present assessed 
for income tax under the terms of a special arrangement with the 
Inland Revenue authorities. It is anticipated that a new agreement 
satisfactory to both Building Societies and the Inland Revenue will 
shortly be reached, but in order to provide for any possible contin- 
gency that can arise, the Directors have thought it prudent to pro- 
vide a special Income Tax Reserve to the extent of £150,000 in tho 
year’s accounts. 

Housine Poricy. 

The question of the housing shortage coupled with the clearance 
of old and unsatisfactory houses continues to be one of the most 
urgent and important problems in our national life. The Housing 
(Financial Provisions) Act, 1933, which came into operation in May 
last, is in somo respects a novel departure from the previous housing 
legislation, inasmuch as it embodies an offer by Building Societies 
to render financial assistance in support of the housing policy of the 
Government on a tenancy basis. In brief, the Act is designed to 
put an end to housing subsidies, a step in the direction of national 
economy which I think was long overdue, and also to encourage 
private enterpriso to provide a large and adequate supply of small 
houses to be let at low rentals within the reach of the poorer paid 
working classes who have not sufficient means to come within the 
scope of home buyers under the ordinary Building Society service. 

The Directors, from the first, have taken an active and sympa- 
thetic interest in the Government plan, and up to the present timo 
every housing scheme submitted to the Society, which conforms to 
the conditions and regulations of the Act, has been accepted by the 
Board. 

You will realize therefore that setting aside the sum of £10,000,000 
to be devoted to loans upon suitable properties erected by builders 
under this Act to be let, represents a gesture by the directors of 
great friendliness and co-operation with the Ministry of Health 
to secure the success of the Government plan. 

BvuILDING SocreTIES AND EMPLOYMENT. 

The total amount advanced by Building Societies upon mortgage, 
in the last year for which returns are completed, was £82,142,116. 
If the average cost of each house is taken at £500 it will be seen 
that 164,284 houses have been financed. Assuming the total 
amount loaned was 75 per cent. of the total value of the houses, 
and it is realized that in some form or other approximately 80 per 
cent. of the cost is expended in labour or wages, what a valuable 
contribution to employment has been made possible by the operation 
of Building Societies. Home owners represent the rudder of the 
ship of our social life and a guarantee of safety in a sea of political 
disturbance. It is important, therefore, that, whilst the Society 
has done, and will continue to do, everything possible to improve 
tho housing conditions of our people on a letting basis, they will 
concentrate upon the policy of assisting in the provision of homes 
as well as houses. 

I desire to take this opportunity of mentioning once more tho 
beneficial effect of the amalgamation of the two Halifax Societies 
during the six years which have intervened since that event. The 
total assets have inereased from £46,981,482 to £92,642,690 or 
nearly 100 per cent., and the Reserve Funds have increased from 
£1,461,200 to £3,353,564, or more than 129 per cent. Since the 
amalgamation the income of the Society has exceeded £200,000,000 ; 
it has made 168,900 mortgage loans for a total of over £90,000,000, 
and it has opened 390,000 new investors accounts. 

VALUE TO THE COMMUNITY. 

The purchasing power behind Building Society finance is rarely 
appreciated. Its indirect value to the community is often under- 
estimated, for not only is the spending power of the operatives 
increased but there is a less severe strain upon taxation to provide 
unemployment relief, an effect which will be made apparent when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer presents his next Budget to 
Parliament. Whoever benefits as a result of the surplus revenue 
of the Nation’s Balance Sheet will owe it in no small degree to homo 
ownership. Without this factor the crisis of 1931 would have been 
more severe and more prolonged. 

In an endeavour to provide accommodation for the people who 
are to be displaced by the Slum Clearance Schemes, local authorities 
are being urged by the Ministry of Health to build dwellings which 
are known by the unwholesome name of “ flats.” It is my con- 
tention and firm belicf that single family dwellings should be pro- 
vided. Children especially should live on the ground and not bo 
confined to the floor area of flats. 

The Society has continued its policy of expansion and a suitable 
property situate in the Strand, London, to be known as “ Halifax 
House,” has been acquired for the central office of the Society in the 
metropolitan area, The Rt. Hon. Sir E. Hilton Young, M.P., the 
Minister of Health, has kindly promised to open its doors on May Ist 
next. The ever increasing membership in that area will, therefore, 

be more adequately catered for, and the staff which is now seriously 
overcrowded in the present central office in Charing Cross Road will 
be able to work under healthier and more convenient conditions, 

The report and statement of accounts were approved. 
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VICKERS, LIMITED 
“RENDERING A NATIONAL SERVICE” 
ARMAMENTS AND SHIPBUILDING 
SIR HERBERT LAWRENCE’S ADDRESS 


Tue annual gencral meeting of Vickers, Limited, was held on 
Monday, March 26th, at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C. 

The Chairman (General the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, 
G.C.B.), in the course of his speech, said: Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
T am glad to be able to report that while the profits for the year aro 
below what we might reasonably anticipate under normal conditions, 
the result is fairly satisfactory. The net profit is £543,364, an 
increase of £14,326 compared with 1932. Your Directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend of 4 per cent. on the Ordinary 
share capital, the carry forward being increased by £2,019. 

The trading results of Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, are slightly 
better than in 1932, it having been possible to pay seven months’ 
dividend on the “‘ A’ Preference shares instead of only six months’ 
as last year. Actually, however, the results are more favourable 
than the figures reveal, as the Company had not the benefit of the 
guarantee given by the Sun Insurance Company. On the other 
hand, it has’ not been called upon to provide for any loss of the 
English Steel Corporation. 

SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY. 

Although any substantial revival in the shipbuilding industry 
must necessarily be dependent on increased international trade, 
there are indications that some of the more far-sighted ship-owners 
realize that it is more profitable to replace obsolete tonnage whilst 
building costs are low than to wait until the trade improves and the 
cost of replacement is greater. At Barrow, Vickers-Armstrongs, 
Ltd., now has under construction: On the stocks—4 submarines, 
4 destroyers, and 2 large passenger liners, both over 20,000 tons 
(of which one is for the Orient Steam Navigation Company, and the 
other for the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company). 

Fitting out—l cruiser, 1 training ship for Brazil, and 2 sub- 
marines—a total of 14 ships under construction. 

A NaTIONAL SERVICE. 

I am pleased to state that our relations with the three Defenco 
Services continue to be satisfactory, and although, as an armament 
firm, we are the subject of opprobrium in certain quarters, we claim 
that so long as our products are necessary for the defence of the 
Empire, we are rendering a national service—and, as our trading 
results show—without any large reward to our shareholders. So 
far as Vickers, Ltd., is concerned, the inflated profits of private 
armament firms exist only in the imagination of ill-informed 
critics. Further, in this country—and in this country alone— 
the export of armaments is forbidden except with the approval 
of the Government, and sanctions are not granted to your Company 
if it is considered detrimental to the national interests for such 
orders to be executed here. It is not easy to understand the 
prejudice which appears to exist among a small section of the public 
against so-called armament firms, which are just as much part of 
the Defence System of this country as the forts defending the 
entrance to Portsmouth Harbour. 

The companies in the Vickers group are not members of any 
international armament ring; they take no part in politics either 
in this country or abroad, and neither directly nor indirectly have 
they any control over, or influence with, any British or foreign 
newspapers. 

It is gratifying to record that after providing fully for depreciation 
and for the loss made by one of its subsidiaries, the English Steel 
Corporation showed a profit for the first time since its incorporation. 

EXTENT OF VICKERS GROUP. 

Apart from the Placencia de las Armas Co. in Spain—formed 
in 1887 to provide Vickers with a means of manufacturing and 
selling certain of its products in Spain—the Vickers group have no 
subsidiary manufacturing companies abroad, and although certain 
Dominion and foreign companies still incorporate “ Vickers” as 
part of their names—as, for example, Canadian Vickers, Ltd.—the 
financial interest therein was sold many years ago. Companies 
such as Vickers (India), Ltd., and Vickers (South Africa), Ltd., are 
merely selling companies. It is desirable to refer to this fact 
owing to the misconception which appears to exist regarding the 
ramifications of the Vickers group. 

GENERAL OUTLOOK. 

During the past year definite progress has been made in this 
country towards industrial recovery, and, unless some unforeseen 
calamity occurs, there seems to be every prospect that the forces 
of recuperation will continue to bring about that trade recovery 
so ardently desired. 

A return to prosperous conditions in this country cannot, however, 
be attained until other nations adjust their internal difficulties 
and a feeling of international confidence is restored which will 
lead to an expansion of international commerce. So far as your 
Company is concerned, the outlook is not one which calls for 
despondency, although any optimistic expectations of increased 
profits in the present year are not justified unless trade improve- 
ment generally can be recorded. When our large liquid assets 
now invested in Government securities, producing a low rate of 
interest, are again profitably employed financing contracts and 
work-in-pregress, the shareholders may look forward to increased 
dividends; in the meantime, we are conserving our resources 
rather than jeopardizing such working capital by investment in 
other trading concerns not under the control of your Board. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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pass gradually into times of stringency wit} 
great effect on gilt-edged stocks. The classic eas i 
of such an occurrence is to be found in the pi 
years of 1894-1896 when for more than two years Bank 
Rate was at 2 per cent. and the old 24 per cent, Conso 
rose to 113§ as compared with their present price of 
803, though to make the comparison a fair one it must 
be noted that Consols at that time carried 23 per cent 
interest. Yet so completely did conditions change that 
whereas in 1897 Consols touched the figure I ren 
mentioned, they had fallen ten years later to 873, while 
in 1920 they touched 52. Thus we see how even , 
gilt-edged security can fluctuate in value, and it js not 
difficult to understand the anxiety of those who, while 
on the one hand, impelled by circumstances to Purchase 
Government stocks at the present level, are wondering 
whether they do not run some risk of losing capity 
eventually and whether it might not be better to defer 
purchasing. On the other hand, however, it is recog. 
nized that, were the cheapness of moncy to continye 
for a few years longer, a rise rather than a fall in gil. 
edged securities is probable. Therefore, we come back 
to the question of whether cheap moncy is or is pot 
likely to continue for a long period. 



















































TraDE CYCLES. 


Usually the cause of cheap money is to be found jy 
the combined effect of some shock to confidence and 
great slackness of trade. Such was the case in the 
previous famous period of very cheap money, the main 
causes operating being the financial crisis of 1890, 
followed by a prolonged period of dull trade and 
abnormally cheap money. We were, in fact, passing 
through one of those periodical cycles of financial and 
industrial depression which, sooner or later, however, 
always came to an end, the cheapness of moncy gradually 
driving up securities, reviving confidence and_ finally 
stimulating trade activity. Moreover, the cycles usually 
affected one country in particular, and gradually the 
prosperity of other countries tended to overflow and 
produce greater trade activity generally. Such was 
the case towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
though the downward movement in Government securities 
was hastened and accentuited by the occurrence of 
the South African War. Later, however, and following 
after the Boer War, we had a fresh revival of trade, 
and the twentieth century opened with a 5 per cent. 
Bank Rate, while between that time and 1914 we had 
Bank Rates varying from 3 up to 7 per cent. 


AN ABNORMAL SITUATION. 


The question, therefore, naturally arises as to whether 
we are now passing through an ordinary cycle of depres- 
sion which may be expected to give way shortly to condi: 
tions of trade activity sufficient to make its influence fel 
upon the value of money and upon gilt-edged securities 
I am afraid that such is not the case, for there are featur 
in the present situation wholly different from thos 
which have characterized previous periods of abnorm 
ease in money. It is true that as on previous occasions 
a shock to confidence, given by the War, and subsequent 
events have had a disturbing effect upon confidence ani 
upon trade so that the mere lack of demands for money 
to finance trade is partly responsible for the preset! 
extreme ease in money. There are, however, other factors 
of a world-wide character which have to be taken into 
consideration. In the first place, the industrial depres 
sion extends almost throughout the world. In the second 
place, apart from France, few countries are now on & 
working gold standard in the sense in which that term w% 
known some few years ago. This, in its turn, means that 
the ordinary influences in the shape of higher Bank Rate 
to attract money from one country to another are M 
longer operative. In the third place, the prospects of a 
big revival in international trade are hopelessly hindered 
at the moment by the disorganization of currencies ane 
exchanges of the different countries, plus the barnes 


(Continued on page 523.) 
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BRITISH INSULATED CABLES LIMITED 





ith 1 | \MPROVED PROSPECTS—SUCCESS OF NEW COPPER SUBSIDIARY 


Kample 





FAMOus 


S Bank SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S REVIEW 


Onsols 


rice of Te thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of shareholders of 


ables, Limited, was held on Tuesday at Exchange 


it m pritish Insulated C 

T sation Buildings, Liverpool. ; ; 

T Cent, “sir Alexander Roger, Chairman of the Company, presided over 

re that 4 good attendance of shareholders. 

[ have Wr. Alex, Crook, secretary, read the notice eonvening the 
whi peetiNg. , : 4 

me hil The Chairman, in proposing the adoption of the report and 
Hig accounts, said the result of last year’s operations accorded with 
1S Not the anticipation he hazarded a year ago. The profit amounted to 

_ While, 317,455, compared with £589,275 for the previous year, a fall of 


Irchase 471,820. The trading profit was disappointing, and arose mainly 
iderin from & decline in orders affecting particularly some of the large 

“9 aolder departments, but he was glad to say that present prospects 
Capital indicated some improvement. With the amount brought forward 
> defer f £901,123, the disposable balanee was £818,578. In addition 


Tecog- to the interim dividend a further dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
mtinue orfinary shares was proposed, making 15 per cent. tor the year, and 
n gilt ater other apprepriations there remained to be carried forward 
Ut ayy 29 
£300,724. 5 2 
> back The addition of £60,000 to reserve account brought that fund 


is hot to $1,320,000, and £100,000 had been alloeated to depreciation. 
Dividend Equalization Fund at £360,069 and Workpeople’s Com- 
passionate Fund at £50,000 remained as before. 
Works’ Erricrtency. 
About £130,000 had been spent on modernizing plant and 


nd in buildings, and on additional manufacturing facilities. In certain 
: ; : 
€ and products the demand was beyond their capacity to supply, neeessi- 


in the tating working portions of the plant day and night. Shareholders 


» main would agree it was sound policy in these times to take advantage of 
189) every opportunity to increase business in any special direction. In the 

4 last six years over £800,000 had been spent on plant and machinery, 

e and allof which had contributed to maintaining the Company’s position, 


assing JF snd was ample justification for the policy of not distributing profits 


al and JB upto the hilt. 
As usual a careful estimate of the value of the investments had 


Tull been made, and their intrinsic value, in the opinion of the Board, 

any was substantially more than the figures at which they stood in the 

finally Company's books, 

sually Last year (Sir Alexander proceeded) I referred to our new 
. enterprise, British Copper Refiners, which at that time had recently 


7 
4 be commenced operations. I am glad to be able to tell you that the 
a mecess then indicated has been sustained. Not only have we 
| Was disposed of our contract quantity of copper, but we have exercised 
atury, our option upon additional tonnage, the whole of which we have 
Arities #0 far been able to sell readily. The plant has worked well, the 
ce of quality of the finished copper is up to our highest expectations, 
; and the financial results are eminently satisfaetory. 
Wing At one time it was probable that we should not be able to retain 
trade, the whole of the share capital of British Copper Refiners, Ltd., 
cent, inour own hands, but we have effected arrangements whereby that 
2 ha company will continue as a hundred per cent. subsidiary of the 
BL Company. 
Hich QuaLity Propwcts. 
Last year was the worst, both in the matter of turnover and of 
profit rate, that we have had for along time. Competition is con- 


ether tnually on the inerease, and it is astonishing how, from time to 
pres: time, new firms will start in the heavy eable-making industry, in 
ond: spite of the fact that there is insufficient work available for halt the 
plant already in the country. 

¢ felt Such tirms may for a time secure some business at prices with 
nities. which we cannot compete if our standard of quality is maintained, 
tures and in some cases may be able to make good losses in eable-making 
those tom profits derived from other sources, but purchasers must be 
wee alive to the risks they run without such guarantee as the high reputa- 
, tion and technique of our old-established Company gives. 

S10ns We stand behind the goods we sell. 

juent ,_ The cable-making business is trending away from the heavier 
. and towards the lighter types of material, due to the transmission of 


oner power at higher and higher potentials, and to the spread of business 
one! i telephones and wireless apparatus. 


+ 
os Fine Wrre MARVEL. 
= | Asaninstance of this, I may mention that a few years ago a large 
into Portion of our business was in heavy material, and it was quite 
pres- common for us to have orders fer cables with eonductors having a 
cond square inch of copper in them, whereas a substantial part of our 
8 business is now in lighter materials, and we have lately installed 
id machinery to manufacture wire of a diameter of two one-thousandths 
po <o ineh, finer than a human hair, and a pound of which has a 
that length of 154 miles, and further machinery to coat this wire with an 
ates “ectrical insulation consisting of enamel, five coats of which have a 
> 10 = thickness of only two ten-thousandths of an inch. 
lis e, other change to which we have had to adapt ourselves is the 
tmarkable dirainution of the average value of the orders we receive 
ered 4% compared with a few years ago. Fortunately this is balanced 
and Yan increase in the number of orders. Its eause is traceable to 
riers - reluctance of buyers to purchase anything beyond their immedi- 
requirements, particularly when they ean, as in most cases, rely 


Dus to give prompt delivery out of the stocks we carry. We are, 


| 


} 








in fact, now to a large extent carrying the stock formerly carried 


by our customers. Recognizing that this is a feature of a permanent 
character and that the B.f. name and ré putation have been built on 
the best service at all times to our customers, we have reorganized 
our departments to deal with prompt deliveries, and have to a large 
extent mechanized our clerical work. 

As indicating the wide range of your Company's prodnets, vou 
will be interested to know we have 134 different items of manutac- 
ture. 

We manufacture every possible requirement of bare or insulatect 


1 conductors that could be asked for by any user. We have as many 


as six «different anc complete systems for the wiring of faetories 
offices, collieries and private houses, so that every requirement ¢ 
consulting engineers or wiring contractors can be fully complied 
with. 4 : 

In this connexion we would ask our shareholders to be eooet 
enough not only to use their Company’s preduets for their own needs, 
but also to recommend our manufactures whenever a ease comes 
to their knowledge in which electrical conduetors of any kind are 
required, : - 


rhe 


CURRENT AND CABLES. 
No doubt you have seen from the Annual Report of the Centra! 
Electricity Board that the consumption of electricity during 1933 
bad year as it was for business generally —inereased by 10.7 per cent. 
over the year before. The most recent statistics show that this 
rate of improvement is rapidly increasing, and we are hoping that 
shortly there will be a greater demand for the heavier type of power 
cables, arising out of the need to supplement the existing distribution 
networks because of the heavier load taken for power purposes bv 
factories throughout the country, and for heating and cooking by 
domestic consumers. i 








New TRADING CONDITIONS. 

Among the nations, the Chairman pointed out, industries were 
being reorganized in mass formation. Bargains were made between 
Governments acting as agents for business undertakings. The 
power of the State developed ou lines which a few years ago would 
have been regarded as Socialism of the most advanced deseription. 
For himself he deplored the tendency in this country for industry 
after industry to confess it could not manage its own affairs, ane! to 
look to the Government to solve its troubles. Each industry should 
find its own solution to its own problem under the leadership of its 
own experts. 

This country’s prosperity was built on international trade con- 
ducted with energy and vitality, and they were now ealled upon to 
adapt themselves to entirely new conditions. ‘his was net a task 
for one manufacturer but for industry as a whole, and he was con 
vineed that only through a greater degree ef co-operation in each 
industry would our international trade, on which the country s 
greatness rested, be fully restored 

LARGER VOLUME OF ORDERS. 

It is no easier today than it was a year ago (Sir Alexander con- 
eluded) to forecast the future. Since the middle of last year a 
steady improvement in our business has set in, and at the moment 
we have in hand a larger volume of orders than we had at this time a 
year ago. I think, therefore, that our prospects are better than 
they were. 

In conelusion, I would like to acknowledge on your behalf, as well 
as the Board, the excellent work and loyalty of the staff and of the 
10,000 men and women directly employed by the Company at home 
and abroad, whose labours maintain our high reputation. We 
especially acknowledge the untiring efforts of our Managing Director, 
Mr. G. H. Nisbett, in furthering the best interests of the Company. 
His tertility in ideas, rapidity in action, and whole-hearted devotion 
to the Company are of inestimable value. (App.) 

The report and accounts were alopted. 
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MR. R. LANGFORD JAMES’S REVIEW 





Tue Ordinary General Meeting of this Bank was held at the 
Wesleyan Hall, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., on Wednesday, the 
28th day of March, 1934. 

Mr. KR. Langford James (the Deputy-Chairman) presided, in 
the absence through indisposition of Sir Charles C. McLeod, Bart., 
and read the speech of the Chairman, in the course of which he said : 

I propose to deal first with the Balance Sheet figures. Com- 
pared with a year ago when an increase of £2,300,000 was recorded 
in Current, Fixed Deposit and other Accounts we find on this 
occasion @ contraction of some £480,000. Bills Payable are 
about the same whilst Acceptances for Customers again show 
an increase of about £100,000. 

On the Assets side our Cash and Bullion are higher by about 
£100,000, whilst our Investments at £15,374,148 show an increase 
of about £1,550,000. Cash and Investments total £20,047,000, 
which show readily realizablo Assets equal to about 67 per cent. 
of our Deposits and if we include Bills of Exchange the figure is 
80 per cent. The figure for House Property is about the same 
as last year. Bills of Exchange show a decrease of some £2,300,000, 
but [ should explain that included in last year’s figures we had 
nearly £2,000,000 more in Indian Treasury Bills. As regards the 
difference of £300,000, you can readily understand that with the 
lower price for commodities still ruling there is a lower value of 
Bills making. Discounts, Loans, &c., show an increase of about 
£200,000 on a year ago. Our total figures of £35,479,912 are 
thus only about £400,000 less than a year ago, I would here 
remark that our Securities both on this side and in India as a 
result of the rise in values show a further considerable appreciation 
over book figures. 

Turning to the Profit and Loss Account the net profits amount 
to £450,782 l4s. compared with £450,197 4s. 6d. a year ago. 
Including the amount brought forward the available total is 
£699,789 18s. An ad interim dividend was paid on September 22nd 
last at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum absorbing £200,000, 
and we now propose a further dividend at the same rate less 
income tax, to add £50,000 to the Officers’ Pension Fund and to 
carry forward a balance of £249,789 18s. All bad and doubtful 
debts are, as usual, fully provided for. 

Considering the very difficult times we are passing through 
I venture to think you will consider the results satisfactory. 

THE DIVIDEND. 

A year ago I pointed out that in view of poor trading conditions 
and the lower earning capacity of investments, it might be difficult 
to maintain our dividend at the same rate. The same difficulties 
obtain today. Whilst there has been a rise in the price of various 
commodities such as tea and jute, other commodities are still 
at too low a level to enable India to increase her purchases from 
us and the volume of bills making both outwards and inwards 
is far below pre-War level and competition is therefore keen for 
such business as there is. Japanese competition is a serious 
menace to our trade and exchange restrictions adversely affect 
business, Like other Institutions we find it difficult to employ 
our funds profitably, and as you know, whilst investment in gilt- 
edged is safe and our position is strong and liquid in that respect, 
we would welcome a return to the ordinary course of our business, 
namely, the finance of the inward and outward trade with India 
for the yield from Investments is small in comparison with that 
from trade finance. 

This question of the dividend is one which has again been con- 
sidered with great care. We are in a very strong position and 
we have regarded it as our duty to the shareholders in the difficult 
times through which we have been passing to maintain the rate 
of dividend. But frankly we should like to see a wider margin 
between earnings and distributions. Although, therefore, we 
hope for an improvement in results in time, it is only right that 
my warning of last year should be repeated and emphasized. 

The continued large exports of gold from India have helped 
the Government to maintain a steady market in exchange which 
has remained about Is. 6d. per rupee. The average rate of the 
Imperial Bank throughout the year was 3.564 per cent. which 
constitutes a low record. 

Trap Position. 

The balance of trade was again in favour of India and rose from 
Rs. 79 crores in 1932 to Rs. 82 crores in 1933. 

The position of the tea industry in India, Ceylon and the Dutch 
Fast Indies has been placed on a much more satisfactory basis 
consequent on the completion of a scheme between these countries 
to reduce exports to a figure which will produce a return to a 
state of affairs where producers can realize a moderate return on 
the large amount of capital expended on the industry. 

Th» Bombay Cotton Mills are in a depressed state and there 
is no factor that points to a return to prosperity, indeed the opposite 
is the case and a number of mills have closed down, having failed 
to avoid further heavy losses. Japanese competition is all against 
a recovery. 

On the other hand the jute mill industry in Bengal has had a 





moderate recovery and increased profits are being shown 
has been brought about by a better demand for the manufa 
goods at rather better prices than obtained last year, 
on short time still continues. 
Conditions in the coal mining industry remain unscttled, and With 
few exceptions dividends are not being earned, 
With regard to East Africa the outlook is rather more encouraging 
, 


This 
ufactura| 
Working 


CHAIRMAN’S Visit TO BENGAL, 


Having lately paid a visit to India you will expect me to girs 
you some idea of conditions in Bengal, which is the only Presiden, 
I visited. There is no doubt that the position has improved, 
thanks to the tightening up of methods of crushing terrorism and 
although some regrettable incidents have taken place law and 
order are asserting themselves due to increased pressure show 
by the Government of that Province. I found some improvemen; 
manifesting itself in various directions and a fecling of optimisy 
prevails amongst the business community. The relations yt) 
our Indian Constituents remain quito satisfactory. The recen, 
disastrous earthquake has wrought an incalculable amount ¢ 
damage in Behar, and it will take many years to repair it. 

On the 27th of last month the Indian Finance Minister jntp, 
duced the Budget for the current fiscal year, showing a surplus 
of Rs. 1,29 lacs, which is to be transferred to a special fund fy 
repairing earthquake damage. 

In the original estimates the Finance Minister had budgeto 
for a surplus of Rs. 25 lacs, after providing a full debt reductio, 
of Rs. 6,88 lacs, but on revision, owing to a fall in revenue, hi 
could only anticipate a balance of Rs. 4,29 lacs, which, less Rs, j 
crores for debt reduction, would leave a surplus of Rs. 1,29 lag, 

The provision for debt redemption had been fixed by a conventioy 
in 1924, but, owing to the present special conditions and th 
favourable financial position of the Government, it was considered 
justifiable to make a reduction in the provision for this. Ths 
unproductive debt amounts to about only Rs. 235 crores as agains 
Rs. 978 crores of productive debt. 


DECREASE IN Customs RECEIPTS. 


The falling off in the revenue for the current year is chiefy 
due to a decrease in Customs receipts of Rs. 4,38 lacs, and iy 
Income Tax of Rs. 93 lacs. The loss in the former was due prin. 
cipally to reduced revenue from sugar and textile imports, h 
the last four years imports of sugar have fallen from 992,000 ton 
to 314,700 tons. In order partly to make up for this loss it i 
proposed to levy an excise duty on sugar which it is estimated wil 
bring in a sum of Rs. 1,40 lacs. 

At present a duty is levied on jute exports and, in order to assis 
the Bengal Provincial Finances, it is proposed to return half ¢ 
this duty, about Rs. 1,89 lacs, to the jute growing provinces, chi 
of which is Bengal. In order to recoup themselves for this los 
of revenue it is proposed to levy an excise duty on matches whit 
it is estimated will give tho Central Government a revenue ¢/ 
Rs. 1,92 lacs. 


Other proposals in the Budget are more or less of a minor natur, 


which I need scarcely refer to here. 

The net result of the estimates for next year’s Budget is a smal 
surplus of Rs. 16 lacs. 

India’s sound financial position is due to the policy of sever 
retrenchment which has been practised by the Government durig 
recent years. The total net expenditure has been reduced fru 
about Rs. 93} crores in 1930/31 to Rs. 764 crores in 19345 


The defence estimates have come down from Rs. 55 crores fou F mae ¢ 


years ago to Rs. 44} crores next year. 

That, gentlemen, is the speech the Chairman would have deliver! 
to you today, had he been here. It begins with a reference ti 
our friend Charles Nicoll and ends with a tribute to the stel 
Will you spare me a minute in which to add a few personal remaré 
on those two subjects? Mr. Nicoll was the General Manag 
when I first joined the Board and I shall never forget the welcon 
I received from him nor his extraordinary kindness in induct 


me into the mysteries of the Bank’s business, an office he perform F 


for many besides myself. One of our number used to refer! 
him as his “ guru.”” You who have been in India know whi 
that means, actually a guru is a man’s spiritual guide, but 
common English perhaps the phras» which would best conve! 
the meaning of the word is “guide philosopher and friend 
Such, indeed, he was to all of us. Or-> of the letters of condolen 
we received from a client described .fr. Nicoll as the kindlies 
man the writer had ever met. That would be sufficient for mo 
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of us as an epitaph, but add to that his extraordinary wisdom a 


his outstanding capacity as a business man and his unrivalle: 
experience of the affairs of the Bank and you will realize tha 
such men are not often met in business nor in fact in any spher 
of life. We shall miss him, of course, and equally I think we % 
say we are all better men for having known him. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
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Finance—Ihe Investment Outlook 
(Continued from page 52).) 


e been erected between country and country in 
ye shape of high tariffs. In the fourth place, the Govern- 
tee of leading countries all over the world seem 
wae at the present moment with the idea that in 
panel is to be found the great stimulus to a trade 
cheep and consequently expanded credit, and cheap 
gi as an actual policy on the part of various Govern- 
oor: tends both to intensify the present ease and to 
rat the likelihood of its continuance. Finally, it has 
oe to be noted that without indulging in any sensational 
alarms concerning the prospects of war, the strained rela- 
tions between many countries tend to perpetuate the lack 
of confidence which, far more than cheap money, would 


gimulate trade and enterprise. 


which hav 


No VisiBLE SIGNS OF CHANGE. 


[am afraid, therefore, that it is impossible when con- 
sidering the pros and cons with regard to a continuance of 
cheap money not to be impressed with the likelihood of its 
wntinuance for a considerable while longer. Of course, 
there may be influences from time to time caleulated to 
affset the effects of cheap money and to occasion a set- 
hack in gilt-edged securities. Indeed, one of my corre- 
spondents himself suggests that in the event of any General 
Flection in which there were apprehensions of a Socialistic 
victory we might easily see a temporary set-back in Govern- 
nent stocks, while, needless to say, any serious war 
alarms would have a still greater effect. 

Apart, however, from political influences such as these, 
Jam inclined to think that those keenly watching out 
for signs of a change in monetary conditions would do well 
to look for the first signs of a definite return by this coun- 

‘try and America to a really workable gold standard, 


' because from that moment there will have to be limits to 
"the policy of the various Governments in the matter of 
‘favouring abnormally cheap money rates. Another point 


which should be carefully watched is the first indication 


F of any coming together on the part of the nations for 
removing tariff barriers because a real revival in inter- 
‘national trade would sooner or later make itself felt on 


the value of money. Meanwhile, I am conscious that I 
have done little to relieve the anxiety of those who, while 
desirous of investing their money securely, feel that there 


_ may even be risk, so far as safety of capital is concerned, 


' in purchasing Government stocks at a very high price. 


Those who are oppressed with such fears will, perhaps, do 


| well to secure as far as possible comparatively short-dated 


| stocks so that, in spite of a low yield, safety of capital is 


- ensured by a fixed date of redemption at par. 
which 


ature, 


smal 


Arruur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Scorrisu PROVIDENT, 


» Tur report presented to the recent annual general meeting 





of the Scottish Provident Institution last Wednesday was 
an excellent one, the net new business completed for the 
year of £3,134,208 being the largest ever recorded by the 
Institution. ‘The Chairman also was able to report the 
result of the Quinquennial Investigation. The average 
net rate of interest earned during the quinquennium works 
out at about £4 7s. per cent., but inevitably in the current 
quinquennium, said the Chairman, a marked drop must be 
looked for unless some radical change takes place in interest 
tates. The present position is an exceedingly strong one, 
the valuation disclosing a surplus of £2,098,320, which is 
‘lightly more than the amount disclosed five years ago. 


q The Directors are allotting to policies in the Common Fund, 
_ participating for the first time, additions at the rate of 30s. 


per cent. on the sum assured in respect of each complete 
year of their duration at full tabular rates up to December 31st 
last, excluding the five years 1914-1918, 
* * * * 
A WARNING NOTE. 
The bonuses arising out of the quinquennium are again on 
- Most generous scale, but it is not surprising that as regards 
the future the Chairman should have uttered a word of 


(Continued on page 52+.) 



































An Income of 
nearly 434 per cent. 


with prospects of an increase in 
income and capital appreciation, 
as business improves, is secured 
and safeguarded by investing in: 


Investors General 
Fixed Trust 


Certificates 


An investment in 24 of 
the strongest and soundest 
companies in British industry. 





This Trust, created to provide a safe medium for 
spreading small or large sums over a wide range 
of industries, shows a relatively high yield for this 
type of investment, as a result of careful balancing 
of the companies selected. 

Based on the dividends and bonuses paid during 
the past year on the underlying securities and on 
a price of 19s. 74d. per sub-unit (the price on 
March 20) the Gross Annual Yield is: 


£4 14s. 


Royal Exchange Assurance, established by Royal 
Charter in 1720, are the Trustees. They issue the 
sub-unit Certificates, collect and distribute dividends 
on the underlying securities and safeguard the in- 
terests of Certificate holders generally. 


Id. per cent. 


Sub-unit Certificates represent ownership of an 
interest in the following companies: 

London County Freehold & Leasehold Propsrties Led. ; London 
Brick Company & Fordsrs Ltd.; Imperial Tobacco Co. (ot Great 
Britain & Ircland) Ltd.; Gas Light & Coke Co.; Imperial Conti- 
nental Gas Assn.; Burmah Oil Co., Ltd.; London, Midland & 
Scottish Railway Co.; Southern Railway Co. ; United Dhiriss 
Ltd.; Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd.; Marks & Spencer Led.; F. W. 
Woolworth & Co., Ltd; Springs Mines Ltd.; Robinson Deep 
Ltd.; Government Goll Mining Areas Ltd.; J. & P. Coats Ltd.; 
Courtaulls Ltd.; Imperial Chemical Industries Led. ; Burma 
Corporation Ltd.; Distillers Co., Ltd. ; Arthur Guinnesi, Soa 
& Co. Ltd.; J. Lyons & Co. Ltd. ; Spillers Ltd.; Tubs 
Investments Ltd. 

The minimum number of sub-units which may 
be purchased initially is 20, costing about {[20, A 
brochure containing full particulars of the invest- 
ment may be obtained, and Certificates may be 


purchased, through any branch of: 
The Trustees: 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


The Bankers: 


Barclays Bank Limited 


through your own Bank or Stockbroker or direct 
through: 


The Managers: 
Investors Specialised Fixed 
Trusts, Limited 
15, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


Telephones: Metropolitan 9358. 
Telegrains: Infitrus, Stock, London, 
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£100 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 .. - - oe 
£41 > ” 99> 45 


payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 


No Commission. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 
4th EDITION. 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“There is no investment in the world which is entirely free from 
risk—it is always present in greater or less degree, and the aim 
of each investor must, therefore, be to reduce it to the minimum.” 








FOR NINETY-ONE YEARS 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have carried on the glorious work of training poor boys 
and girls to become good and useful men and women. 
1,100 children are always being maintained in the Society's 
Homes at Bisley, Esher, London, Orpington, Royston 
and Twickenham, and in the Training Ship “ Arethusa.” 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 




















FAL STRAIN 


Our greatest doctors 
and scientists are emphasizing 
the importance of the right food, par- 
ticularly in cases where an extra amount of physical 
and mental effort is demanded. 







makes an astonishing contribution to physical fitness 
and keeps the system in perfect harmony. 
In tins at 2/1, 4/- and 7/6, of all chemists. 
Send 3d. in stamps for a 3 |b. trial sample to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


rN et) 3 











Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 523.) 


ee we have left behind us a period of high interey 
ates, a circumstance which has been largely Teshon,s 
for a great increase in the bonus rates of all Office, ae 
rash, said the Chairman, ‘‘ to prophesy, but if as som 4 
authorities predict, we have now entered on ® pik high 
lower interest rates, it is obvious that bonuses ane 
fall, and sooner or later drop to their pre-War level op . : 
lower if the burden of Income Tax should not be lighte se a 
‘But, he added, “ whatever change may take — 
bonus rates the Institution’s position under its distincty, 
system for whole life assurances will be a strong one sin mn 
offers in its low premiums the immediate advantage tte 
largest possible cover for a given outlay, without sate 
of the right to such ultimate additions as those premi « 

” Unis 
may earn, 

* * * * 
NATIONAL Bank OF INDIA, 

In spite of low money rates and a general Contraction of 
commercial activities, the latest report of the National Ban 
of India is a satisfactory document. The gross profits showed 
a small decline, but there was actually a slight advance i, 
the net profit owing to reduced expenditure. The Divide, 
is maintained at the usual rate of 20 per cent., and afte 
placing £50,000 to the Pension Fund, the balance 
carried forward is a little higher than a year ago at £2497 
The balance-sheet shows a very liquid position, for although 
Deposits are a trifle lower than a year ago, the Cash is hj her 
and there is also an increase in the holding of British and 
Indian Government Securities. 

* * * * 
A Goop RECOVERY. 

The latest annual report of the International Nic 
Company of Canada, in which there are usually actiy: 
dealings on international account, shows that the company 
experienced a good recovery from the results of the previoull 
year, the report for 1932 having showed a net loss, befor 
charging Preferred dividends, of 135,345 dollars inclusiy 
of exchange losses. The latest report, however, shows 4 
profit for last year of 9,662,584 dollars, apart from exchange 
adjustments and profit of 1,739,617 dollars which was carrie 
to Contingent Reserve. The better profits are attributed, 
in the main, to an expansion of demand and the advane 
in nickel sales was very great. Measured in quantitie, 
the figure was 74,356,969 lb. against 34,406,953 Ib. The 
dividend of 10 cents per Common share recently declare 
marks the first distribution on the Common Stock sine 
December, 1931, when 5 cents was paid. 

* * * * 
Tue EASTERN BANK. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Eastern Bank, th 
Chairman, Mr. J. S. Haskell, made some interesting references 
to conditions in the countries where the Bank’s operations ar 
carried on. In referring to the situation in India, Mr. Haskell 
commented upon the recent institution of the Reserve Bank 
in that country, and was somewhat critical of the fact that the 
Exchange and Local banks should be called upon to depost 
with the Reserve Bank 5 per cent. of their short and 2} pr 
cent. of their long-dated deposits, free of interest, with “m 
indications that any benefit would accrue to the banks fir 
this sacrifice on their part.” Mr. Haskell also made son: 
pertinent observations with regard to the situation in tle 
United States. He described the experiments in economic 
and finance in that country as unprecedented, confusing ani 
disturbing. ‘* They are,” he said, ‘* undoubtedly retardiy 
and handicapping trade with that country and affecting tle 
whole world.” 

* % * * 
Tue “ OrriciAL”’ YEAR Book. 

Particular interest attaches to the issue of the Stok 
Exchange Official Year Book for 1984, inasmuch as it mats 
the disappearance of two books long familiar to financial avi 
business circles. The Stock Exchange Year Book, whit 
was first published in 1875, and the Stock Exchange Offic 
Intelligence, which under the title of ‘ Burdett’s Offic 
Intelligence ” was first published in 1882, have now bet 
merged into one volume, and the result is a work of referent, 
if possible, more indispensable than either of the other t¥ 
Or, to be more precise, it combines the best features of the 
former rival volumes. The book appears under the authori) 
of the Stock Exchange Committee, and is published \Y 
Thomas Skinner and Co. at the price of 60s. It is fully wor 
the price, for in it is to be found accurate and up-to-date # 
formation on practically every security dealt in on the Londst 
Stock Exchange. A 

The Supplementary Index, which contains references " 
more than 14,000 defunct and other companies no long! 
dealt with, can be obtained from the same _ source whet 
ready, which will be towards the end of April. Price, 2s. 6! 
net. W. & 
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UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


Interest 
SPONsible 
ces, It ij 
Some hip) 
period of 
MUst aly 
el or even 


A RECORD YEAR 








ightene" LORD CLWYD’S ADDRESS 
Place in 
distinetiy, : ee = 
LE, since } nnual mecting of the members of the United Kingdom 
> Since it Tae @ ‘ > : . j 
2Ze Of the Me Tam rance and General Provident Institution was heid on March 
it gacr} ath, at Southern House, Cannon Street Station, F.C, 
— "The Chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord Clwyd, in presenting the 
Premiuns Report and moving the adoption of the balance sheet, said : 


The first matter dealt with in the Annual Report before you is 
he new business, and I think that you will agree that we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on a highly successful year. New assurances 


Taction GM yere granted for £3,872,000, an increase of more than £300,000 











Onal Bank MH over the amount completed in the previous year, and the largest 
its Showed volume of new business transacted in any year in the history of the 
vance in Jnstitution. Only ten years ago we regarded two million as the 
Dividen gnount to be aimed at, whereas now we are getting within measur- 
and afte able distance of the four million mark, New business figures are 
balance fm 2 of course, the sole criterion of prosperity, but it may be 
£249 79) ssumed that an office which steadily increases its new assurances 
: althoug yay year is one which commands the confidence of the insuring 
. sone udUC, 
Is higher Pn an office which has for many years been doing a steadily in- 


ritish ani easing new business, the sum paid in claims, both by death and 
maturity, naturally tends to increase year by year. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the amount payable under maturing endow- 
ment assurances shows a substantial increase over the previous year, 
£535,000, against £416,000. As, however, full provision is made 
for meeting these claims as they arise, the yearly increase in the 
amounts due need cause no concern. 

(laims by death are in a somewhat different category. Mortality 
| jsa fluctuating element and considerable variations may be experi- 
enced as between one year and another. The year 1933 was an 
exceptionally favourable one in this repect, and our claims by death 


al Nicks) 
ly active 
Company 
> previous 
SS, before 


inclusive 





shows aig wr over £80,000 less than those of the previous year. There was 
exchange thus a substantial increase in the profit from mortality, ; 
aS cartiol Itwill perhaps be appropriate while Iam dealing with this subject 
ttributed torefer to the mortality statistics which you will find on the second 
‘hae pageof the Report. Set forth there are the numbers and amounts of 
a Vance policies which became claims by death during the year, together with 
wantities the corresponding numbers and amounts of claims which should 
Ib. The have occurred on the basis of the mortality tables which we use in 
declared calculating the Institution’s liabilities. It will be seen that the 
ck since ratio of actual to “‘ expected ” deaths is under 54 per cent. in the 
Temperance Section and rather over 60 per cent. in the General 
Section. The Temperance Section, in accordance with our experi- 
ence, shows a distinctly lower ratio of actual to ‘ expected ” deaths 
than the General, but in both sections the experience is appreciably 
sank, thf more favourable than usual. 
eferences The Life Assurance Fund has increased during the year by 
ations anf £750,000, which represents about the normal rate of progress. 
. Haskell The net rate of interest earned on the Fund was £4 Is. 7d. per cent. 
rve Bankie ster deduction of income tax. 
that the Our Premium Income continues to expand and now stands at 
0 depos £1,347,652 per annum, or, if Single Premiums be added, £1,552,910. 
1d 24 per The ratio of the expenses of management and commission to this 
vith “m latter sum is under 13 per cent. 
yanks fre i think you will agree that these facts demonstrate the strength 
ide soma the Institution. Progress, without being meteoric, is steadily 
a nt maintained. Sensational figures can always be attained if one is 
nomen os to pay heavily enough, but our policy is to secure a steady 
Pepa w of new business without incurring undue expense and we are 
sing an’ convinced that this policy is in the best interests of a Mutual Institu- 
retarding tion such as ours. We look to our members to co-operate in this 
cting the object by placing their further assurances with the Institution and 
ulvising their friends to do likewise. 
THe Frnancrat Positron. 

Turning now for a moment to the present financial position of the 
rs Steck Institution, those who have followed the record of the Balance 
it mars Sheets will have noted the continued expansion in the value of the 
vial ani Istitution’s assets. If the present Balance Sheet is compared with 
c, whidf® that of 1928, you will find that the investment assets have risen 
> Offical 44,400,000 from £17,000,000 to £21,400,000, 

Office! Another point of material interest is that our Stock Exchange 
ow beafe Securities, as you will have observed, are taken at or under the 
eferent, values at which they stood on December 31st, 1932, and it is not 
her traf "essary for me to state that the Institution has participated sub- 
1g of tee “@ntially in the general expansion which has occurred during the 
uthoritije Pt year in the value of Stock Exchange Securities. 
shed by Pe ag Eee of mine are required to emphasize the importance of 
ly wore Oe tact. 
date it It will not, however, be necessary to remind you that, whilst we 
Londwfe “Ve secured a full share of the appreciation in the value of our 
F assets, due to many causes, the corollary to the rise in values and 
nces tie a restriction of the area of safe investment has been a decline 
) Tone The — of interest at which we are able safely to invest our money. 
o Wel inn dow nward trend in the averago rate of interest earned upon our 
os, Ole } eewmpnn is shown when I point out that five years ago the 
Suge verage net rate was £t 10s. 4d. per cent. The net rate today, as 
V. K. & shown in the Report, is £4 1s. 7d. per cent. 





It is, of course, impossible to forecast the future in regard to tho 
rate of interest, but I think that, pending a substantial recovery 
in trade, we shall have to face the possibility of the interest upon 
sound securities reaching even a lower point than at present is 
the case. 

This is a matter which must receive, and is receiving, the close 
attention of the Board. 


VALUE or Lire ASSURANCE. 

I will conclude by emphasizing the prime importance of Life 
Assurance under the unparalleled uncertainties which now surround 
us. If ever there was a time when upon every ground it was desir- 
able to take steps to safeguard the future against the inevitable 
risks of life, surely it is today. I claim that our Institution, upon the 
facts disclosed in the Report and Balance Sheet, has resources 
which are not only sufficient to meet all the demands of the future, 
but are such as enable us to offer to present and future policyholders 
advantages which will compare favourably with those of any first- 
rank assurance office in the country. 

The Chairman having moved the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, Sir R. Murray Hyslop, J.P., seconded the motion, which 
was carried unanimously. 





APOLLINARIS COMPANY LTD. 
PRESTA AGAIN PROGRESSES. 


Tue thirty-seventh annual general meeting of Apollinaris and Presta, 
Ltd., was held on March 27th, at the Holborn Restaurant, Mr. Alfred 
R. Holland, the chairman of the company, presiding. 

In proposing the adoption of the directors’ report and the accounts 
for the year ending December 31st, 1933, the chairman described 
the period which had passed since they last met as one of great 
anxiety for the company. The outstanding feature had been 
the wide variations in the results achieved by the different sections 
of their business. 

Homer TraDE CONTINUES SATISFACTORY. 

Their Apollinaris sales in the British Isles continued to be satis- 
factory, and the water was not only maintaining its position in 
spite of severe competition, but was in many cases even increasing 
in popularity. “There was, however, a serious handicap from which 
they were suffering with regard to Apollinaris. That fine natural 
mineral water came, as they all knew. from Germany, that country 
was still on the gold standard, so that, as England was off gold, 
they could only buy 13 German marks for £1 instead of 20, and this 
alone would explain why their profits had been so seriously affected. 

PRESTA, 

Their Presta sales, again the year’s bright spot, had reaped the 
benefit of the exceptionally tine summer: the increase in profits 
in this section had been substantial, in spite of the fact that, as 
was the case with regard to Apollinaris, all Presta advertising 
expenditure had again been written off. 

A BricutTer OUTLOOK. 

He ought also to allude to the company’s sound financial position 
revealed by the accounts, which showed £52,000 in cash and 
securities, and a carry forward of over £75,000. 

With regard to the future, he felt hopeful; they laboured under 
certain heavy disadvantages, but against this there was not only 
the more optimistic fecling with regard to trade in general, but also 
the growing Presta business. 

Satisractory Reports tw U.S.A. 

The managing director, Mr. F. J. Schilling, seconded the adoption 
of the report and accounts and referred to the position in the U.S.A. 
Owing to the dollar’s no longer being on the gold standard they 
found themselves face to face with a serious situation ; but against 
this, the abandonment of Prohibition in December last gave them 
the chance for which they had been waiting for years. He had 
paid several visits to the States in the past twelve months, and the 
whole basis of their U.S. business had been changed. Already in 
1934 they had made considerable shipments to the U.S.A., which, 
with the orders on hand even at that early date, would show a 
handsome profit on their American business. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 13880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ui aa 
Reserve Fund ree ea ae pas Yen 122,750,000 

Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San  Franciseo, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 








Yen 100,000,000 
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| Yhe ideal 


TOBACCO in 


| the ‘EverFresh Tin: ; 
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WW 


HISS-S-S! 
Until you pull the 
rubber tab, a virtual 
vacuum within and 
atmospheric pressure 
from without keep 
the Tin sealed and 

locked indefinitely. 





: “ 


Most of the really good Tobaccos come from 


the North; we will 


go further and say that 


before a Tobacco pleases the North it has to 
be good, uncommonly good. 

Barneys was born in Edinburgh. Before it 
crossed the Border it conquered Scotland... 
that says almost as much for Barneys as its later 
growth to World-wide fame and sale. 

A distinguished Editor once wrote ‘ most 
Tobaccos have a good future behind them... 
Barneys future 7s in the right place, in the present 


and extending into infinity.” 


His epigram 


crystallises the sober truth about Barneys: It 
was born good, and that initial goodness has 
been maintained ever since. 

If you have yet to find your ideal Tobacco, try honest, 


North Country Barneys. 


Smokers in every part of the 


Globe have praised it for its coolness and fragrance, for 


its wonderful Freshuess. 


In the exclusive “ EverFresh ” 


Tin, Barneys has brought them real and constant pipe- 
joy ; it may well do the same for you. 


Barneys 





BARNEYS IDEAL 
In three strengths: 1)2d. oz. 


Barneys (medium) suits the aver- 
age smoker; Parsons Pleasure is 
mild...for gentler palates and 
for the beginner-with-the-pipe; 
Punchbowle is full strength, 
strong, cool and deeply satisfy- 
ing, much favoured by the big 
men of Sport and Outdoors. 


BARNEYS EMPIRE 
“ The best Empire yet”. . 103d. oz. 


Barneys Empire meets that 
rowing need for a really good 
obacco of unextravagant price. 

You will find it cool, long-last- 

ing, pleasant in taste and aroma, 

truly satisfying and generally 
ossessing characteristics usual- 

y associated with high-priced 

Tobaccos. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 


By XANTHIPPE, 


19 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be 5 ds 
Envelopes should be marked ‘ Crossword Puzzle,” — 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. 
will be published in our next isuse.| 


No enveloy, 
The name of the winner 
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they all got on board a 
Sloane Square and South 


— 


. Mend a man of the Right ? 
11. My dear Watson! . Kensington.” 
14, Author of The Candle of 6. You have left the bull. 
Vision. 7. A mix-up near Cromarty, 
15. Private sprites, 8. Politician confounded’ jy 
16. The ball turns India. 
brother, 9, Shakespeare's hurry, 
7. In Egypt with Shakespeare 10, This Lord frightened ths 
oul Geodon, Frightened Lady. 


back little 


_ 


2 Tekan ee ; 12 vev. Take Mr. Wells frou 
18. — Rng reversed for a the head and tail of a fish 
; ean / ; 13. In table form. 
19. Not a pleasant thing to see 22 rev. Animals prone (says 


on a cheque. 

20. Not a good thing to get into. 

21. One of the things that the 28. 
British tar might have been. 

25. He was like Iopas. aa 

27. That is. <6. 

28. Swiss resort. 

30. London’s Stylites. 

33. Palindromic exclamation. 

34. Man of Scotland. 

35. The show has lost 18, and 
it’s now devil's food, 

38. See I dn. 

39 rev. Dog’s name. 

40. ‘‘ Supply.” 

41. European river. 


Scott) to potations at night. 

fall. 

Second 

verse. 

24 rev. In India. 

Twice behead the gentlema 

in goatskins. 

29, Internal confusion in th 
start of miracle-work. 

31 rev. Behead a Barrie pirat 

32. In Australia. 

36. Has suffered a reverse in 
London. 

37. Japanese play. 


letter has left a 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 78. 


DOWN 


. (continued in 38.) Political 
device mooted in 1910 and 
1930. 

. African fauna. 

The moral follows Lord Bir- 

kenhead. 

First two of 32 have left a 

common carrier. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
No. 78 NOTES. 


Across.—29, The Importance of being Earnest. 
17, What Lvery Woman Knows. 


_ 


- os! 


Down.—5, Introspec(Tive-ttot 


The Winner of Crossword No. 78 is Miss R. W. James & 


90, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office; 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital ... ace ove eee ies ee  £4,500,0 
Reserve Fund eee ove ove eee ooo ves £2, 
Currency Reserve ... oan one a oes one 2, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,5( 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bast 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
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: ING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
oT 1, Childre xn, and particularly for men. Our 
= ( beret East London slutns suffer greatly. Parcels, 
; pe ind address, grate fully ae knowledged by 
10 ng a INESON Superinte dent, EAST END 
Be Central ie Bromley Street, Commercial 
ysl 
yd, Stepney, 
| »~ [ae f fined 
SER would like to hear of a refinec 
—| (Pabishment on the s of a Ladies College, 
| Bg rane lady of 19 years just leaving Select 
vere a School could ut lertake a course of study 
—— , view to adopting a literary career.—Box 206 
| wits LIBRARY Harrogate 
— ee a : 
PERIORITY COMPLEX ? Write for Free Book 
|’ 1 can and L will."—BrITISH INSTITUTE ip 
fica, PSYCHOLOGY LYD.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
| sOTHING TO SAY Try simple practical Postal 
—————.} \ course in the Art of Conversation Mrs. Rose, 
| ty Ederton Road, We stcliif-on-Sea, 
_ eee 
3 ORCELAIN THROUGH THE AGES.—The piece- 
1 ) de-resistance, so to say, On which all eyes were 
syssed at the Park Lane Exhibition and which has 
ee z ted such world-wide interest, so much so that the 
lustrated London News devoted a whole page 
saradl picture to it, 17 3.34 was collected by Mr. 
irom) from Alford, Lines., just over 4 years ago 
< rest of a 2Is. Tee The owner expected £100 


Hureombs sold it for 


it was promised a surprise 
21s. had, less com- 


de, and 250, which the one who paid the 














vion, Mr. Hurcoml now assists me, and we motored | 

‘ On : 

oard a ) miles last week over the Pennine Range on | 

| South ind on Exmoor on Thursday. For 21s. } 
) will call and advise best means of dis- | 

null, s, Silver, Furriture, &e., or will make | 

. sh offer. 
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1567.) Offices, 

New Annual Subscerip- | 
ded to make good heavy 

STANLEY SMITH, Sec. | 


t 





South 





APPOINTMENTS, Xe... 
AND WANTED 


VACANT | 


ese MISTRESS vith connexion of boarders is 
to take over the Headship of an old 
rir vol, recognized by the Board of | 
x coast. Excellent accommoda 
. With tennis courts and hockey 





- further particulars apply: 7.137 
IGUTLEY LtTp., Seholastic Agent 
ndon, W.t 
OF BIRMINGHAM 
9 0INT COMMI 7 EOF THE UNIVERSITY AND 


SHE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 








RESIDENT STAFF TUTORSHIPS FOR 
James EXTRA-MURAL EDUCATION 
S nvited for two Resident Staff 
— ra education a a salary of £350 
Pian t rannuation benefits, commencing | 
; 4 Is i Dubject to satisfactory service | 
a Wil ris £379 and £400 in the second and | 
a. $ ations, stating the subjeets in 
| ca t qualitied, should be forwarded 
000 tt lor tor of Extra-Mural Studies, the 
000 v2 , Street, Birmingham, not sad 
000 el nip Ae a 
‘000 Ss itions s be accompanied by the names | 
yf event e ai : ersOnS to whom reference may | 
e Bank Furi . dates’ qualifications. 
eee — lay be obtained from 
eceive. ¢ ~ ' 
ns F C. G. BURTON, 





secretary. | 





SPRING CRUISES 


ON THE WONDERFUL 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


The Mediterranean is awaiting you. Rich in 
fact and fable since the dawn of History. Even 
more blue than the postcards depict! The sun 
down there is a golden glory, compared to 
which the pale sun of England is a watery 
ghost. All the lovely places, all the thrilling 
places are within your leisured reach... on 
the loveliest ship that ever cruised to wonder- 
land. Caravans, camels, bazaars, sheikhs, 
mosques, minarets, deserts, oases, date-palms, 
orange-groves, and all the strange and stirring 
beauties of the South and the Nearer East. In 
the itineraries of the three Cruises listed below 
are such places as: Naples (for Pompeii, 
Vesuvius and Amalfi) : Barcelona : Ceuta (for 
Tetuan) : Civita Vecchia (for Rome) : Algiers : 
Tangier : Casablanca (for Rabat) : and Palma. 


APRIL 13 20 Days 
MAY 5 18 Days 
MAY 26 17 Days 
June 15 14 Days 


For full details of all cruises apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office : 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 


Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford 


From 37 gns. 
From 32 gns. 
From 30 gns. 
From 25 gns. 





Paris and all Princical Asents 
cvs 43° 
SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 
B! K BECK COLLE SO I 
(University of London). 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., FLA 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE Open to Non 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the Coliege 


4d 
SECRETARY 


Calendar Is., 
particulars apply 
Fetter Lane, E.C 


by post Is 
to the 
4 


Prospectus free.-For full 
Birkbeck College 


Y O., Home Civil, 1-C.5., Consular, Inspector of Taxes 
T. ” Davies’s, 5 Sussex Place, W.2, Padd. 3351 2 
VACATION LECTURES (Section A) April 9th--Lsth 
PARIS ACADEMY OF 
Tera y ' r 
DRESSMAKING AND 
a , 
MILLINERY 
24, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 
Principal—Mme. J. TROIS FONTAINES 
The most PRACTICAL and ACCEPTED SCHOO! 
n the BRITISH ISLES 
Jay Or Postal Courses 
Visit the Academy or write for Prospectus A. k 





PE ¢ CTATOR. 


Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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6 for 6 insertions ; 
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5 % for 13; 
. 1; with remittan 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 
t only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
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How 





AND COLLEGES 





| L. 
NORWICH AVENUE, BOURNEMOUTH 
| Three Boarders’ Entrance Scholarships, of £50, £40 and 
|} £30 respectively, will be awarded on the Its of an 
examination to be held in May for admission to the 
} School in September. Candidates must be under 14 on 
; July Ist. Last date for entry, April 16th. For particu- 
lars apply to the SECRETARY. 
( U E E N Ss Ww oO oO D 
) HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITIL SEPARATE 
| PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B_E., D.Se., F.B.A 
Delightiully situated 420 acres. Fully equipped 
| School Buildings. Separate Sanat : 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel I I 
all Public Examinations. Entrance and Leaving 
Scholarships Easy acer London 
Prospectus On application to the HEAD-MISTRESS 
| 
| b AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public Schoo! on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing ticlds, 


| bathing; 


St 


if 


prepared for usual examinations and for fhe 


el 
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hth 


Riding, Swimming. 


woodland 93 acres 


itrance, 
OLLESLIC 


Languig 
180 p.ad. 


or may 
Science 


spec ialize in 
Fees, £120 








\ 
re 


‘ 


to 


Liv 


YT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOL 
SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) 
cognized by Board of Educ 
good food: gymnasium, 
Day Scholars, . £10 Apply 


Ci, 
(English 
warn clin 
tennis courts 
SISTER 


tion ; 


S1 
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University 
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Music 
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School tor 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ROMSG ROVE 
Examination 
r the award ol 


SCHOOT An Entrance 
will be held on June Ist 
six Scholarships (£100-40) 


Exhibitions 


Scho 


lar: } 
and 
and some 
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available, 





Further particulars from the HEADMASTER, the 
School House, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 
| DUAL SCHOOLS 

CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract A ** recog. 
| A nized "’ Secondary School for Boys and Girls unter 
he management of the Society of Friends.  s<« , 
Certineate and Higher School Certificate Courses. Cota 
pletely equipped with Swimming Bath, Labor 3 
| Workshops, Gymnasiuw, Art and Domestic s ~e 
Rooms. Estate of 350 acres including Home Fa 
| bo ustrated prospectus apply to che Bursat 
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ITERARY Typewriting carefully& prom ptlyexe 
AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,00 
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aid Classified Ad C a. 
| = 
CINEMAS | so — FOREIGN HOTELS 
7 ELLERMAN’S CITY LINE || 
A CADEMY CEFN 2 MA. FIRST CLASS CRUISES | QWITZE >RLAND.—Chernex-sur-Montreux, py 
d Oxford Street, Gerrard 2981 gg 1 Alexandra, 6 frs, daily. Ideal situation and yj! 
Vee ao Porras | 
” 
PREMIERE BRIEUX’S famous drama of Justice S.S. “ CITY OF NAGPUR i! a 
“LA ROBE ROUGE” (a) FROM SOUTHAMPTON | ; . 
and from Friday, March 30th JUNE 30 13 days’ from 15 GNS. | RA ‘COMMENDED BRITIS} 
“90° SOUTH” (v) To Lisbon, Madeira, Las Palmas, || | | 
: eg Whats ; Casablanca, Cadiz and Corunna. | | HOTEI 
Scott’s Epic Conquest of the Antarctic. JULY 14 14 days’ from 16 GNS. 1} WLS 
as an To Lisbon, Gibraltar, Palermo, ||| 7 : 
a P ie ia . Alsare ans Vin. || HE TRAVEL MANAGER wit ve pleaea p : 
EK‘ ERYM AN (Opp. Hampstead Pube Stn, HAM 2285). JULY 28 20 days from 22 GNS. || to readers desiring them the names of h a 4 
Ba Rene Clair’s “A NOUS LA LIBERTE ” (U) at 2.48, To Lisbon, Gibraltar, Villefranche ||| private hotels—in an t flan 
5.8, 7.13, 9.28. Specially selected shorts, Seats bookable. (tor Nice and Monte Carlo) | y shes in any part of Great Britain and Trelgyy > 
Ajaccio, Capri, Naples, Taormina, || from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List, In Pa 
— —— ~ Malta, ’ Algiers and Cadiz. 1| give wider publicity to their establishme nts, the follon 
AUG. 18 14 days from 16 GNS. pees subscribed towards the cost of publication of | thi 
; ‘ . . ~) To Vigo, Gibraltar, Barcelona, feature and we hope when possible reade 
WANTED TO PURCHASE To Vigo, Gibraltar, Barcelona, |) feature and we hope when posse reader will ami 
ee Carlo), Tangier and Lisbon. 1 h pe = Pa csi ation of hotels ig airy 
1} weleomec y the rave «Manager, 
BNORKMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and SEPT. 1 16 days from 18 GNS. i| 
aan ; 7 To Corunna, Tangier, Ceuta, ||| Ze a4 
L SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent Ajaccio, Civita Vecchia (for ||| 
necd of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery. Rome), Palma and Cadiz. | 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), : é Pe || AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GL z . _ROTHAY 
Large or small quantities, Goods returned it price not ||| PASSENGERS LIMITED to 285 for Each Cruise || BANGOR (N. Wales).—CAS HAY. 
aco pted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY ||] Apply: 104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, ||! BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 


Co., 65 -New Brook 


London, W. 1 


Bond street (facing Street) 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Doge age Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings. 
j &c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





7 AVE you anything to sell ?- Readers having anything 
I to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Dis counts ! 24° for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% 


L RAZOR; something quite new; 12s. 
irce, With 12 superfine blades.—SALOMONSEN 
6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C, 3. 


h 





° 


, for & 52 





BALL 
td. post 
& CO., 


IKE a lady's Caress” is a shave with the 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 











tree. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland, 
OOLLIES DIRECT FROM SHETLANDS.—Pull- 
WW overs, Cardigans, all kinds of Woollies, hand- 
knitted for you by native knitters from lovely real 
Shetland wool. Nothing else so soft, light, comfy. All 
fashionable styles, plain or in famous ** Fair-Isle”’ | 
terns. Shetland Prices, far less than shop prices. Ilus- 
trated Booklet and Wool Colour Card Free,—Wm. D. 
JOHNSON, Dept. 8.375, Mid-Yell, shetlands 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
( VORFEE Special Blend, 2s, Jb. Fine Kenya, 
is. 6d. Ib. Pure Brazilian, Is, 4d. Ib. Berry or } 
round First orders of 5 Ib. or over, packed in air 
tight store tin, carriage paid U.K. Add postage for 
smaller quantities. —CITY OF LONDON COFFEF Co., LTD., 
10 Leadenhall Street, £.C. 3. Mon. 4087. 





\ ACKIE’'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
4 is the perfect wilt for friends at home or abroad 
In tins 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s, 6d., 88, 6d., 103. 6d. 
Ity inland post, 2s, 10d., 5s. 1d., 78 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s, 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


Bi 


LG . AVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board 














and breakfast, 30s.——Particulars, SECRETARY, 
vrave Road, S.W. 1. Victoria 3347. 

ROLT WICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
D BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
sintes, 24 new rooms with radiators. iA.. BAC 
fid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager, 

ADINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
D rescent. Tyms.:**Melerest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501, 
ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 


overlooking Wor 
Tel. :Swandean 112. 


homely guest-house on Downs, 
Extensive views.—M1Iss HALEe, 


is 


lon: ted aa W. Speatciut anpD Sons, Lrtp., 


’ | TRANSFERABLE 


C.3. Tower Bidg., Liverpool; 75 Bothwell St., |! 
Glasgow, or to Local Tourist Agents 


| 1 
a —— 














LONDON 


CRANSTON LONDON TLOTELS 
High-class Unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, nti Street, W.C. 1 
KENILWORTH, . Russell Street, W.C.1. 
WAVERLEY, W.C.1. 
Largely patronized by Clergy and Professional Classes. 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast 


CO, 


Sathanytos Row, 








Attendance, and Bath—-November to April--Ss. 6d, 
Full Tariff on application 

\ ATLOCK.--SMEDLEY'S.-—-Gt._ Britain’s Greatest 
yA Hydro Vor Rest and Convalescenc¢ 270 hed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inelusive terms from 3s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 

EFRESH YOURSELVES in Pnelish Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 








7 














quarters, s 
Apply for List 


situated in the loveliest px soa Surrey. 
stating requirements, to 


o 


| 
| 





DROITWICH 


| 
| 
a 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
\ 
| 


} 


HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTb., 

P. R. HW. A. Lrp., St. Gkorce's Hovusr, 198 REG NT { 
STREET, W. 1. | 
= Sisciiiepsascaiasiiacicaiebiediasbaied ene eee, 
YURREY, TRUST INNS for excell a— 
| 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE, 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU KNEMOU i HYDRo 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks)—HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATE wt a SPA 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM., 

—-HOLLYWOOD, 

—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOgp, 
BRODRICK (Arran).—DOl G LAS HOTEL, 
| BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—G REAT NORTHERY 
| BU TTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOT} 
| CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVE pid ARMs, 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY, 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).— BRYN-TYRCH 
CASTLEROCK (Uo. Londonderry ).—GOLF 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMs. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
(Lanark ).—CRAWFORD, 





CRAWFORD 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN ILYDRO, 
SPA.—THE —— ESTERSHIRE 


BRINE BATHS HOTEI 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. 








—PARK GATES 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH., 
GOODWICK (Pem,).—-FISHG| —_ BAY 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—lrOX & PELICAN 
GULLANE MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD. —MOORLAND'S 


HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 


ENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH 
| SINE OCH-RANNOCH(Perths). 


CASTLE, 
LOCHRANNOCH 


‘ LAKE —™ (Montgomeryshire) — LAKE 
VYRNW 
LANARK, CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKE HOUSE 
REGENT 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon),—ROY +3 


* SURREY | LOCH AWE 


Trust,” 53 High Street, Guildford, England 

| oo ————— A | 
\ THERE to Stay in London. THE LODGE, 1 st. | 

| George’ s Square, S.W. 1 Room and Breakfast, 
os. a night or 20s weekie (one night only Ss, 6d With | 
iinner 6s, Gd or 2 guineas weekly 


WALKER’S FRUIT 
| TREE PROTECTORS 





FRUIT CAGE 


Protects three crops in one season, 





VICTORIA 
AW 


(Argyllshire ).—LOCH E, 


LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.CL 
THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C1 
-WAVERLEY,Southampton Row, WL 
| MALVERN.—-FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 


MATLOCK.- SME DLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. 


ARMS. 


MANOR HOUSE 





NAIRN  (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE. 
| OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
| PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
| PITLOCHRY. ~ATHOLL PALACE. 
| PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK Bal 
| REDHILL AND REIGATE.—fONTHILL 
| RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).--BAY. 
| PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—-ROD AI : 
| ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERY 
|ROWARDENNAN $ (Loch  Lomond)— 
| ROWARDENNAN., 
1ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. : 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).— TREG ENNA CASTLI 
| ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—A DELPHI. 
| ST. MAWES (Cornwall). —SHIP & CASTLE 
| SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMs 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 


SHREWSBURY (nr.).—H. tad KSTONE PK.. Wes 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMON 











SKYE (Scotland).—FL ODIG, A RR fs 
HE Oe eee reer e crams. | SOUTHEORT. PINCH OF \CALES 
{ J 0 a i . 
Bag oer Re gt fogs of | STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ioss-shit¢ | BEN WHT 
REMOVABLE. TEN ei "SURROUND | STROUD (nt) Rodborough © cance n.—BEAR I 
| TAMWOR’ (Statts,) —CAS’ 
Stands up as if in cement, pulled up with | TEIGNMOUTHiOnr. Bishopste ignton),—HUNTL! e 
one hand, |v TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST GARDEN NETTINGS | TORQUAY.—HOTEL 5v.GEORG EL ate LinksHd 
Apply for Illustrated Booklet giving prices and his | —HOWDEN COURT P RIVATE 
SYSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE. =. 
| MAJOR C. WALKER, DEPT. W.,| —RUSLIN HALL. 
BRECON, SOUTH WALES. WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTE!: 
., 98 a and 99 ey Lane, 7 oe Aa and I published. by “Tur SPECTATOR, Lrtp., at their Office , No. 99 Gor 
a 


W.¢ Friday, March 30, 1934. 


london, 


Street, 





